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In accordance with established custom, this issue of the Journal of Home Economics is 
devoted mainly to papers presented at the thirtieth annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association held in Kansas City, Missouri, June 21 to 24, 1937. A few addresses, including 
those at the general sessions, appear somewhat shortened; other papers and discussions, in abstract; 
several are being held for publication in later issues. The proceedings of the business sessions 
and the lists of officers and committees appeared in the Bulletin sent to members of the Asso- 
ciation in September. 


THE GROWTH OF CONSUMER INFLUENCE IN THE 
RETAIL FIELD 


HAROLD W. BRIGHTMAN 


Z,OUR great Association has long 
(| been recognized as the pioneer 
among consumer organizations 
a in the field of consumer educa- 
tion. As far back as 1919, you had a 
standards committee of the textile section, 
organized to gain the co-operation and help 
of industry, to sponsor research required to 
set up minimum standards for textile fab- 
rics sold on the retail market, and to further 
the education of the consumer so as to en- 
sure the intelligent use of these standards. 

In 1929, your organization became asso- 
ciated with the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. You were the first consumer group 
to so become affiliated, and you have since 
continuously co-operated with that body, 
becoming perhaps the most important 
single factor in encouraging its Council 
to become increasingly interested in stand- 
ards for consumer goods. 

Your official publication, the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics, has carried scores of 
articles and editorials in recent years on 
standards, grades, informative labels, and 
related buying problems; and perhaps 
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some of you don’t realize it, but your 
Journat is taken and carefully read by 
people not members of your organization, 
including many important men and women 
in business. You have issued thousands 
of copies of special leaflets making this type 
of buying guidance available to the general 
consuming public. 

Members of your Association have en- 
couraged and guided education in con- 
sumer buying for countless thousands of 
homemakers through the army of home 
economics extension workers. And you 
have played a major part in equipping the 
homemakers of tomorrow for the task before 
them through your teacher members in 
schools and colleges, as well as through the 
organization and guidance of your hundreds 
of student clubs—instructing consumers 
how to buy wisely, how to get their money’s 
worth, how to use what they buy in such a 
way as to get maximum service and 
comfort. 

In other words, you have done a job, and 
the seeds planted by your Association 
throughout the past decade are in no small 
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measure responsible for the extraordinary 
increase in interest in consumer education 
throughout America within the past two 
or three years. 

Credit is likewise due to other associa- 
tions and agencies in this pioneer work 
of protecting and assisting the consumer in 
her purchases of food, clothing, and fur- 
nishings for the home. 

Contributions by governmental agencies, 
too, have played an important part, either 
directly or indirectly, in this great con- 
sumer movement, notably those of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, the National 
Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, the Consumers’ Pro- 
ject, the Consumers’ Counsel of the A.A.A., 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 

The American Standards Association, 
whose splendid leadership in the field of 
standardization of machinery, safety de- 
vices, and the like, is too well known to 
require comment, has recently developed, 
thanks to your inspiration, a number of 
standards in the consumer field; and it is 
also gratifying to note that several national 
consumer organizations other than your 
own have placed increased emphasis in 
their work programs on consumer educa- 
tion, co-operation, and legislation. 

Individual retailers, some for many more 
years than others, have played an active 
role in the consumer movement. A pioneer 
in this field was R. H. Macy & Co. Its 
Bureau of Standards, headed by Mr. Freed- 
man, was initiated on August 22, 1927, with 
the announced purpose of testing merchan- 
dise wholly from the consumer angle. 
However, prior to this time, Macy’s, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Eatons of Canada, and 
undoubtedly several other retail organiza- 
tions had been testing merchandise .for 
many years, but primarily from the stand- 
point of protecting themselves in the buying 
market. 

During the past ten years or so, the work 
of these pioneers has to an increasing 
degree turned toward protection of the 
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consumer. More recently countless other 
retail stores have developed programs of 
consumer protection and guidance—to men- 
tion a few, Marshall Field & Co., Kauf- 
mann’s, Bamberger’s, Bloomingdale’s, J. C. 
Penny, Montgomery Ward, Gimbels, 
Schuster’s, and Wieboldts—and the Sears, 
Roebuck laboratory, under the guidance 
of one of your members, Miss Elizabeth 
Weirick, has developed to a point of extra- 
ordinary efficiency and achievement. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion many years ago promulgated a code of 
sound advertising practices in the interests 
of consumers, and during the past few 
years, through its committee on merchan- 
dise standards, has, with the co-operation 
of the National Bureau of Standards, devel- 
oped several important consumer goods 
standards. The American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, and the 
United States Institute for Textile Research 
are all agencies interested in the consumer 
point of view concerning merchandise and 
in the development of consumer standards 
and consumer terminology. 

National magazines, better business bu- 
reas, merchandise research organizations 
aiming to protect the consumer, have all 
played an important part in the program, 
and no summary would be complete without 
including the manufacturers’ associations 
and individual manufacturers of consumer 
goods who have recognized the advantages 
of developing standards of manufacture, 
grading, examination, and labeling for their 
products. And yet down through the 
years, home economists have had no easy 
task of it. You have been faced with prac- 
tical situations; you have had to get right 
down to brass tacks and find out only too 
often that the women who had been taught 
how to buy and what to buy could not put 
that knowledge into practice because re- 
tailers did not talk the same language, or 
did not seem to care, or just did not know. 

I am happy to state, however, that 
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things have been happening in the past 
year; more retailers than ever seem to have 
awakened to the fact that they have been 
missing a bet. Let me mention four mile- 
stones that have been passed in the last 
nine months in this rapidly accelerating 
consumer movement. 

Milestone number one was passed last 
September with the formation of the ad- 
visory committee on ultimate consumer 
goods of the American Standards Associa- 
tion. Here for the first time an official 
forum was provided in which representa- 
tives of retailer and consumer organizations 
could sit down together and work out a 
program of standards, grading, and labeling 
in the ultimate consumer field. In the nine 
months of its existence, it has become an 
increasing influence in that field. Today 
it represents the point of view of five 
national consumer organizations whose 
combined membership runs well into the 
millions. Retailers are represented, 
through the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, by merchandising executives 
from seven of our important stores. The 
federal government is participating through 
three of its bureaus. 

Among the projects having the active 
consideration of this committee at present 
are standard retail terminology, standard 
sizes in children’s clothing, development 
of a valid certification system, and the 
development of a system of grade designa- 
tions. Subcommittees have also been ap- 
pointed to investigate and suggest a stand- 
ards program for hosiery, bedding and 
upholstery, refrigerators, shoes, gas-burning 
appliances, sheets, and the color fastness 
and shrinkage of textiles. 

Your Association, as was to be expected, 
is one of the consumer organizations rep- 
resented on this committee and has been a 
tremendously important factor in the 
development of this program. 

Milestone number two was passed in 
January 1937, when the National Retail 
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Dry Goods Association at its annual con- 
vention in New York devoted an entire 
evening session to a discussion of con- 
sumer-retailer relations. Prominent re- 
tailers and representatives of consumer 
organizations and federal agencies partici- 
pated in the discussion. Since the con- 
vention, our Association has become more 
and more alive to its responsibilities for 
co-operation in the field of consumer-re- 
tailer relations, and our individual members 
throughout the country have assisted in 
the active development of an increasingly 
aggressive program. In rapid succession, 
various other interests have expressed a 
desire to co-operate. 

Additional consumer publications, more 
national magazines, widely recognized trade 
papers, have joined the trend. In addition, 
our Association has received all manner of 
inquiries and offers of co-operation from 
manufacturers, manufacturing associations, 
advertising agencies, individual retailers 
both large and small, associations specializ- 
ing in the reconditioning of merchandise, 
testing laboratories, libraries, and 
educators. 

Milestone number three was passed a 
week ago with the publication by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
(representing a membership of over 5,500 
retail stores throughout the country) of a 
voluntary platform embodying the follow- 
ing condensed version of the program for 
the protection of the consumer: 

1. The further development of an extensive long- 
term program for the creation of merchandise stand- 
ards in staple and semi-staple goods, for the purpose 
of protecting and assisting the consumer and elim- 
inating waste in industry, such standards to cover 
grades, construction, performance, size, durability, 
etc.; methods of testing to ensure the foregoing; 
and machinery for revising these standards from 
time to time so that they may be kept up to date. 

2. The solicitation of the co-operation of national 
associations of manufacturers to assist in the initia- 
tion and development of this program of merchan- 
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As such merchandise standards are established 


and revised, we recommend that the endorsement 
of the American Standards Association be secured 
through the Advisory Committee on Ultimate 
Consumer Goods, so as to designate such approved 
standards as American Standards; and that when 
advisable, the Federal Trade Commission be re- 
quested to recognize such approved standards. 

3. The development of a universal dictionary of 
terms to be used in retailing to describe various types 
of merchandise, their characteristics, performance, 
grades, finish, construction, etc., so that consumers 
will find like merchandise in all stores described 
basically in the same way and be able better to 
judge values, uses, and limitations. 

This dictionary should serve as a guide to be 
followed in specifying merchandise to be bought 
and in describing merchandise to be sold. It 
should be used by copy writers as a basis for adver- 
tising copy, by store personnel groups for instruction 
of salespeople in merchandise information, by test- 
ing laboratories in reporting on merchandise ex- 
amined, and by manufacturers in describing mer- 
chandise for sale. A special edition, expressed in 
simple, nontechnical language, should be issued 
for the use of consumers. 

4. The development of an extensive practical 
program of informative labeling of merchandise to 
serve as buying guides to consumers, including 
grade labeling in the case of staple merchandise. 

5. The development of a constructive program of 
factual publicity which will go far toward eliminating 
representations in regard to merchandise which are 
exaggerated, misleading, inaccurate, or inadequate, 
substituting therefor a constructive program of 
adequate factual presentation of merchandise 
through all types of advertising, labels, signs, and 
statements of salesclerks. This program should 
provide for clear and concise statements of fiber 
and other content, construction, durability, and 
serviceability, where such information is of impor- 
tance to consumers in enabling them to judge better 
intrinsic value and usability. 

6. Valid certification. The establishment of a 
basis for sound technical investigation and a 
standard procedure to be followed by retailer, 
manufacturer, and advertiser when certifying com- 
modities to the public, including publicity of the 
methods of testing and rating used as a basis for 
such certification. 


Milestone number four was passed on 
June 11, with the announcement of a plan 
of organization for a National Consumer- 
Retailer Relations Council. To the active 
membership of this Council will be eligible 
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(1) national associations of consumers which 
include consumer education as a part of 
their work program, and (2) national asso- 
ciations of retailers. Eligible to associate 
membership will be representatives of fed- 
eral agencies, national associations of ad- 
vertisers, national associations of manu- 
facturers, better business bureaus, and 
other groups having a substantial interest 
in the work of the Council. The objects 
of this Council, which is at all times to be 
consumer dominated, as announced in its 
by-laws are: 


(a) To stimulate interest on the part of con- 
sumers, distributors, manufacturers, and the gen- 
eral public in the value of adequate standards for 
consumer goods 

(b) To promote the general use of such standards 

(c) To promote the general use of informative 
labeling 

(d) To promote the use of uniform terminology 
in describing consumer goods and services 

(e) To promote truthful and informative local 
and national advertising of all kinds 

(f) To promote informative salesmanship 

(g) To develop and promote the use of sug- 
gested codes of ethics for both retailers and con- 
sumers 

(h) To encourage practices which will tend to 
reduce abuses of such privileges as customer ac- 
counts, returns, deliveries, and similar services 

(i) To foster local co-operation between stores 
or groups of stores and local consumer groups 


It is a pleasure to announce that the 
Council of the American Home Economics 
Association has voted to join the Consumer- 
Retailer Relations Council. 

It should be plain from a listing of the 
objects of the new Council that its work is 
intended to supplement the program of the 
advisory committee on ultimate consumer 
goods. Under the procedure of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, the work of 
the advisory committee, of which your own 
Miss Ruth O’Brien is vice-chairman, is 
limited to the development of standards 
in consumer goods. You can see that the 
work of the Council is to be far broader 
in scope. 
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During the coming year, the Council, 
getting under way in the fall, will plan: 


1. To encourage all national associations of re- 
tailers to adopt a consumer relations program 
similar to the one just issued by the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association and to stimulate through 
those national retailer associations the active inter- 
est and co-operation of their member stores in fol- 
lowing out the principles of such a platform 

2. To encourage all national consumer organ- 
izations which have retailer-consumer relations as 
a part of their work programs to place added em- 
phasis on this phase of their programs in co-opera- 
tion with the Council, and to encourage other 
national consumer organizations whose character 
is such that they might well incorporate consumer 
education in their programs to institute such pro- 
grams in the near future 

3. To encourage manufacturers of consumer 
goods through their national associations to co- 
operate in the objectives of the Council 

4. To encourage national advertisers through 
their associations to co-operate with the Council 
in the direction of wholly truthful and informative 
advertising in the interests of the consumer 

5. To provide through national organizations 
of both retailers and consumers suggested programs 
of city- and state-wide co-operation on the part 
of local stores or groups of stores and local con- 
sumer organizations and individuals 

6. To provide a clearinghouse of information 
on consumer buying for the benefit of consumer, 
retailer, and educator alike 


Pending the development of this program 
in full detail, how can individual retailers 
or local groups of retailers make some im- 
mediate progress in line with this proposed 
plan; and, similarly, how can the individual 
members and !ocal groups of this organiza- 
tion and other national consumer organiza- 
tions speed the movement? I propose the 
following specific suggestions as a partial 
program for those individual retailers who 
are vitally interested in doing their part: 

1. Education of executives. The store’s 
chief executives themselves must first be 
thoroughly convinced that the interests of 
the retailer and of the consumer are iden- 
tical and that, consequently, what is right 
for the consumer must be right for the re- 
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tailer. It is not just an unselfish gesture 
on the part of the retailer to champion the 
cause of the consumer. It is plain selfish- 
ness—high-minded and enlightened selfish- 
ness if you will—the kind that in the last 
analysis will result in better sales and better 
profits. Before real progress can be made, 
these chief executives must fully sell this 
idea to all department heads, service super- 
visors, and particularly to all department 
store buyers, and through them secure the 
enthusiastic support of the entire staff. 

2. Setting up standards and specifications 
and securing co-operation of manufacturers. 
The store must establish for itself specific 
standards of quality, performance, and 
value for the merchandise it carries and 
must insist on the maintenance of these 
standards by its buyers. This implies the 
general use of detailed specifications in 
making wholesale purchases; the practice 
of always obtaining from manufacturers 
who supply the merchandise full informa- 
tion as to merchandise content, quality, 
serviceability; and examination of the mer- 
chandise, or a suitable cross section of it, as 
it is received to make sure that it is up to 
specifications in every respect. 

It is obvious that the foregoing objectives 
cannot be carried out efficiently at present 
unless the store establishes a bureau of 
standards and a testing laboratory of its 
own or makes arrangements for laboratory 
services through one of the well-known 
commercial laboratories specializing in this 
field. 

3. Education of the store personnel. Mer- 
chandise executives and buyers must be 
taught to see that signs, displays, labels, 
and copy submitted to the advertising de- 
partment are completely accurate and in- 
formative—and all tell the same story. 

Advertising executives and copy writers 
must realize the importance of avoiding 
exaggerations, misstatements, or half- 
truths, and must see that all advertising 
copy is sufficiently informative to give the 
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customer a clear idea of the merchandise 
before she comes into the store. This does 
not mean that advertisements need be lack- 
ing in beauty or glamour or character, but 
it does mean that the essential facts are 
there—fiber or other content, quality, pu- 
rity, washability, sizes, style, uses, and 
limitations. 

For some time Bamberger’s has been 
carrying the following statement in all its 
advertising: “The Bamberger Bureau of 
Standards has checked and approved every 
statement made in our advertising regard- 
ing merchandise content, construction and 
washability.” Many other stores, par- 
ticularly of late, have become meticulous, 
especially in the matter of fiber content. 
That at least represents a good start. 

Salespeople must be fully informed as to 
all the important characteristics of the mer- 
chandise they sell—a point which should be 
emphasized strongly. The store manage- 
ment must see to it that all salespeople 
pass this information on to the customer in 
the most thorough and helpful manner 
possible. Not too much attention can be 
focused on the job to be done at the point 
of sale. Everything will be of no avail if 
the customer is misinformed by the sales- 
people. Above all, the buyer must know 
his merchandise and pass that information 
on in his daily contact with his salespeople. 
Here is where retailers have the biggest job 
of all to do. 

4. Co-operation with the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association and through that 
Association with the Consumer-Retailer Re- 
lations Council. Everywhere stores should 
seek advice from the Association as to de- 
tailed methods best suited to carry out this 
program—methods based on the research 
work carried on by the Association and the 
experience of other retailers. 

Stores should report to our Association 
difficulties encountered and_ successful 
methods used, so that this information may 
be made available to other stores. 
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Every store should co-operate with the 
Association and the Council in developing 
standards, labeling practices, merchandise 
terminology, and other parts of the con- 
sumer program which require co-operation 
between stores, manufacturers, national 
manufacturers’ associations, and national 
consumer organizations. 

5. Co-operation with other retailers locally. 
Every store should seek the co-operation 
of other local merchants in carrying out 
this program in their own town or city; 
the co-operation of local newspapers 
through their news columns and their home 
pages in spreading the news of this con- 
sumer program; the co-operation of local 
better business bureaus, chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, and local and state 
retail organizations. 

6. Co-operation with local consumers and 
consumer groups. The store should pub- 
licize regularly through its own advertising 
columns the high lights of its consumer- 
relations policy, its desire to keep its ad- 
vertising completely honest and informa- 
tive, its merchandise of a character to give 
complete satisfaction for the purposes for 
which it was purchased, and the steps it is 
taking to protect and assist its customers 
and to maintain the integrity of its guaran- 
tees and certifications. 

The store should undertake educational 
programs and services in the way of lec- 
tures, demonstrations, merchandise ex- 
hibits, and other means of graphically 
presenting to its customers the value, the 
uses, the limitations, and the methods of 
securing the maximum satisfaction from 
the merchandise purchased. 

Stores should co-operate with local 
schools, colleges, women’s clubs, and other 
consumer organizations which have a pro- 
gram of education in consumer buying. 
Stores should encourage the sending out of 
merchandise for educational showings; they 
should encourage schools to bring classes to 
their store for instruction in merchandise. 
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Stores might well endeavor to set up, 
either individually or in co-operation with 
other stores in the community, a local con- 
sumer-retailer relations council to advise 
with the store management in its conduct 
of the business from the standpoint of 
complete consumer satisfaction. The delib- 
erations of such a council could well be 
expected to improve merchandise assort- 
ments, store methods and services, store 
standards of merchandise, advertising, and 
selling. 

There are doubtless many other ways in 
which retail stores can co-operate. 

In conclusion, I should like to offer a few 
suggestions as to how the individual mem- 
bers of the American Home Economics 
Association can serve in this program: 

1. Bring to the attention of your local 
store or stores the program which I have 
outlined for retailers and suggest that they 
put such a program into immediate prac- 
tice. If they are not members of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
suggest that they join and participate in 
the work our Association is doing along 
these lines; or if they are members of other 
national retailers’ associations, suggest that 
they bring this local retailer program and 
the platform of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association on merchandise and ad- 
vertising standards to the attention of the 
executive heads of their own retail associa- 
tion with the request that a similar program 
be inaugurated immediately. 

In co-operation with other consumer 
groups in your own locality, organize a 
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Consumer Institute similar to the one 
sponsored by the Consumer Conference of 
Greater Cincinnati as reported by Rosa- 
mond Cook of the University of Cincinnati 
in the JouRNAL oF Home Economics for 
January 1937. 

2. Where retailers or groups of retailers 
show a willingness to co-operate, give them 
every assistance and guidance. They need 
your help. Report the progress you are 
making and the difficulties you are en- 
countering to your committee on the stand- 
ardization of consumers’ goods, headed by 
Miss Alice Edwards, through your state 
chairman. This national committee will 
work closely with the new Consumer-Re- 
tailer Relations Council. 

3. Finally, press with renewed vigor 
among your own members your work of 
consumer education. The time is ripe for 
increased emphasis. What you do within 
the next year or two will, in my opinion, be 
fruitful far beyond your previous experi- 
ences, because retailers at long last realize 
their increased responsibilities to the con- 
sumer; and, finally, realize full well that the 
responsibilities of your own Association for 
carrying forward this work program are far 
greater than those of any similar body 
because you were among the first to develop 
an extensive consumer program. You have 
the knowledge. You have a trained or- 
ganization. You have the will to do. 
And now you have the promise of active 
co-operation and support by our association 
of retailers. Hold us to our promise. To- 
gether we can move mountains. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF FAMILY LIFE 
CARL C. TAYLOR 


PCCIOLOGISTS have for a long 
6 QR time been making studies of the 
\ > Fy family. Most of those studies, 
however, have been semi-an- 
thropological, having to do with the origin 
of the family, the structure of the primitive 
family, the patriarchal family, and the fam- 
ily as a social institution throughout the 
ages. I want to draw upon the knowledge 
which such studies have developed, but for 
the most part desire to discuss the family 
as a living and operating social group or 
social institution in our midst today. 
That the family is a social institution is a 
fact which even the layman knows, but the 
significance of this fact is not appreciated 
by many technicians who work on family 
problems and with families. The first 
thing I want to do, therefore, is to make 
clear the significance of this fact. 
Professor Hertzler says that we have 
social institutions because we have “need 
of insuring proper group functioning; of 
providing security of life, persons, and 
things; of establishing and protecting 
rights; and of regulating and standardizing 
the various relationships between individ- 
uals and groups within society in the inter- 
ests of social order and well-being.” It is 
not easy to grasp immediately the heavy 
weight of sociological thought which Dr. 
Hertzler packs into these few words. Let 
me, therefore, repeat each of the things he 
mentions and, in repeating, catalog the 
fundamental role or functions of the family 
as a social institution. The family as a 
social institution ensures proper group 
functioning; the family as a social institu- 
tion provides security of life, persons, and 
things; the family as a social institution 


protects rights; the family as a social insti- 
tution regulates and standardizes relation- 
ships between individuals in the interests of 
social order and well-being. 

Social institutions are crystallized or 
formalized ways of performing functions 
which, over the generations, have come to 
be recognized as vital in the life of the race 
and society. The family is not something 
that was legislated into existence, that came 
into existence by the writing of a constitu- 
tion, or that was built by patented blue 
prints. It grew by trial, error, and success - 
in human relationships and has come out 
as a universally sanctioned social institu- 
tion because it performs universally rec- 
ognized vital functions. These functions 
stated in the simplest fashion possible are: 
(1) bearing and rearing children, and (2) 
passing on by example, word of mouth, 
and discipline the traditions of the par- 


ticular society in which the family group 


lives. 

With a pretty concrete appreciation of 
the fact that in discussing the family we 
are discussing one of the relatively few per- 
manent forms of human association, we can 
pass on to an equally significant fact con- 
cerning the family as a unique social in- 
stitution. Not all social institutions are 
face-to-face groups. As a matter of fact, 
the family is the only one that is, and this 
too is a fact of tremendous importance; for 
while practically all other social institutions 
sooner or later come to live and work by 
means of established and often written 
procedures, the family has none of these 
formalized laws or procedures but rather 
lives and works because of the very personal 
relationships within its own circle. Be- 
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cause the family lives and works by personal 
relationships, it has a greater influence on 
the personality of its members than all other 
social institutions combined. 

A primary or face-to-face group, such as 
the playground group, the neighborhood 
group, or the family group has no charter 
or written constitution; it is based on face- 
to-face arrangements, the cement of which 
is love, personal loyalty, self-sacrifice, and 
tolerance of personal differences. Each 
family makes its own unwritten rules and 
is held in its pattern by customs and tradi- 
tions on the one hand and by its day-by- 
day adjustments on the other hand. Tech- 
niques for the operation of a primary group 
like the family cannot be prescribed in rules 
of procedure to be studied by those of 
different ages and sexes within the group. 
Rather they are techniques which are prac- 
ticed by second nature. In them, as Cooley 
says, “‘there is a certain fusion of individu- 
alities in a common whole, so that the very 
self of éach individual, for many purposes 
at least, is the common life and purpose of 
the group.” 

In all other forms of association, the in- 
dividual gives only a portion of himself to 
the group, that segment of himself which 
fits in-with the plan and purpose of the 
particular association. In the family, from 
the moment of birth, all during infancy and 
childhood, and to a considerable extent 
until the boy or girl marries or leaves home, 
the individual gives his whole self to the 
group. This intimate and stable, deep- 
running process even reaches beyond the 
parent family and ties parents and child, 
brothers and sisters, together through all 
their lives. 

An understanding of the very great 
differences between such primary associa- 
tions as exist in the family and the type of 
association that exists in less personal 
groups is absolutely essential to anyone who 
attempts to work with or improve family 
life. In all other sorts of association con- 
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tractual arrangements, formal social con- 
trols and disciplines, highly rationalized 
plans and programs, and catalogued learn- 
ing constitute the group techniques and 
technologies. These things have relatively 
little importance in making the personality 
of the individual or in preparing him for 
the complex relationships of life into which 
he must weave his personality. 

Evidence of the validity of this is to be 
found in the studies of family life in rela- 
tively simple societies where other types of 
association have not yet grown to any con- 
siderable extent. In these simple societies, 
divorce, desertion, mental derangement, 
and suicides are less prevalent than they 
are in more complex urban societies. On 
the other hand, marriage takes place 
younger, families are larger, and there are 
fewer childless families than in modern 
society. Intelligent parenthood is none 
too prevalent in simple societies, but for 
that matter there is always the probability 
that we may be sacrificing the very genius 
of the family in attempting to accomplish 
intelligent parenthood by reducing its 
operation to a rationalized art or science. 
I believe it would be the conviction of most 
sociologists that intelligent parenthood 
is difficult to practice either as a rationalized 
art or science or as a part-time occupation 
by persons whose lives are dominated by 
the type of contacts and procedures which 
I described as prevailing in other than 
face-to-face associations. Cooley argues 
that primary group attitudes or ideals, such 
as loyalty, truth, service, kindness, law- 
fulness, and even freedom, are developed 
primarily in the family, on the playground, 
or in neighborhood life. The ideals which 
dominate most of our other associations 
are those of personal ascendancy, competi- 
tive gain, riches, conspicuous and vicarious 
consumption, and social prestige. If these 
things are true, then it is only in the face- 
to-face groups, of which the family is out- 
standing, that there will develop the types 
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of personality that make it second nature 
for men and women to be intelligent 
parents. 

Parents must, of course, be trained in the 
knowledge of health, diet, first aid, and 
public affairs; but even if they knew more 
than M.D.’s and Ph.D.’s in these fields 
and did not also have a knowledge of the 
fact that personality building or molding 
of the child is the primary function of 
parenthood and a task that can be per- 
formed only by the family, they would not 
be intelligent parents. 

A knowledge of the sociology of family 
life and the chief contribution of sociology 
or social psychology to the understanding 
of the family is in the field of personality 
building. It is while the child is in the 
home that he develops the mainsprings of 
his intelligence, gets his primary physical 
habits, develops his temperament, and gets 
his chief modes of self-expression deter- 
mined. It is in the family that he first 
develops problem-solving abiiity, construc- 
tive imagination, and sound judgment. 
It is here that he develops his habits of 
impulsiveness or control, that he develops 
emotional breadth or habits of emotional 
change, that he gets insight into his own 
and other people’s personalities, learns the 
art of participating in the lives of other 
people, and develops character. 

Kimball Young says that “the person- 
ality may be defined as the sum total of 
images, ideas, attitudes, and habits of the 
individual, organized in terms of his social 
participation.” In family life, social par- 
ticipation, with a given set of individuals, 
is much more stable and much more whole- 
hearted than in any other association of 
life; and because of this fact, the attitudes 
and habits formed in family life constitute 
the springboards of action throughout life 
for the average individual. 

There are some who would be inclined 
to contest some of these statements. 
Among them would be those who think 
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that intelligence is a categorically learned 
thing and that logical thinking is the tech- 
nique of individual and institutional ad- 
justments. I do not conceive of intelli- 
gence as synonymous with intellectual 
status, but rather the characteristic of 
mental alertness and tenacity, problem- 
solving ability, constructive imagination, 
and judgment. As such, intelligence is 
a subtle habit which is developed almost 
altogether out of family, neighborhood, 
and playground experiences. Parents fur- 
nish the problems for the children to solve 
or deny them the opportunity to solve 
problems. Through storytelling, games, 
and other experiences, they encourage the 
development of constructive imagination, 
or through lack of understanding or aus- 
terity they crush the child’s normal bent to 
develop this trait; through trust, experi- 
ment, and by taking some chances, they 
guide the child to evaluations which we call 
judgment, or they coddle or frown him out 
of opportunities and desires to develop such 
judgments. 

Even the basic physical reactions of 
personality are built up in family life. 
The child learns motor control and steadi- 
ness or their opposites out of the experi- 
ences of childhood, and on the basis of 
these types of behavior there is developed 
self-confidence, or its opposite, which fol- 
lows the individual all through his life. 

There is no mystery about the factors 
and processes by which family life per- 
forms its subtle process of personality 
building, although overwrought theories of 
physical and mental inheritance have 
clouded the processes with a lot of hard 
answers to comparatively easy questions. 
There are three primary sets of human rela- 
tionships in the family: parent to parent, 
parent to child, child to child. All of 
these are reciprocal and interacting. In 
addition to these three primary relation- 
ships, two other factors are the operation 
of the family as a work and social unit 
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and the relationship of its various members 
to the outside world. 

All institutions are managed by entre- 
preneurs. In the family the parents are 
the entrepreneurs;/and no matter how 
much we may believe in the argument for 
the “child-centered” home, we shall fail 
to understand family life if we don’t under- 
stand the specialized role of the parents in 
the home. With all the weaknesses of 
conjugal relationships about which we hear 
so much, there is no other type of partner- 
ship in any other institution which is so 
wholehearted and close-working as that 
of husband and wife in their tasks of rearing 
a family. From conception to maturity, 
the child has the joint concern of these two 
partners not equaled anywhere else in 
human experience. They work, worry, 
and plan together in rearing the children. 
They sacrifice, counsel, and strive together 
for objects that have a higher degree of 
communality than those of the partners in 
any other enterprise. In so doing, they 
create the dominant social atmosphere 
which the children breathe in the most 
formative years of their lives. If these 
conjugal relationships are unhappy, con- 
stantly disturbed, or actually absent for 
any cause, this wholesome social environ- 
ment becomes abnormal and the children 
are robbed of the atmosphere of the mutual 
concern created by the entrepreneur part- 
ners which inheres in parenthood and is 
found in no other relationship. ’ 

The child and parent relationship also 
has in it a degree of reciprocity not found 
elsewhere in life. From birth and before, 
the parents have a concern for the child 
which constitutes the dominant stimulus 
of the child’s life long before it is socially 
conscious. To this stimulus the child re- 
sponds from birth to death, first purely on 
a physical basis, later on a mental and 
emotional basis, and finally on an almost 
purely emotional basis. It is impossible 
to catalog or even fully account for this 
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subtle and constant parent-child relation- 
ship; suffice it to record the fact that no 
other relationship, not even romantic 
conjugal love, is ever so close and com- 
pletely reciprocal as this one is. 

“ The child-to-child relationship in the 
home is the third unique primary rela- 
tionship within the family. / It is not so 
close or so completely reciprocal as that of 
husband and wife or parent and child, but 
it is closer and more constant, especially 
in young age groups, than is common in 
other institutions. Trickery, chicanery, 
and double-dealing are almost completely 
absent, and informal personal adjustments 
are the rule. Misunderstandings are gen- 
erally short-lived, and compromise and 
tolerance are the rule. The significance of 
this type of relationship is so universally 
recognized that fraternal orders attempt 
to simulate it and even great governments 
attempt to extol it. ¢ 

-It must be admitted that the family as 
an integral social group is not so important 
today as in past generations, due to the 
removal from the home of many occupa- 
tions once carried on there. ‘The farm 
family is yet, however, pretty much ex- 
empt from the effects of the institution- 
alization of economic enterprises, and prac- 
tically all families still operate as close and 
intimate social groups. Most family cir- 
cles are still realities while the children are 
young; table talk is still different from shop 
or political talk; and mutual physical and 
emotional dependence still prevails in the 
average family. In other words, the family 
is still a primary face-to-face group.” 

But the modern family’s relations to the 
world outside the family circle are becoming 
ever more intimate and functional. The 
school, the playground, the clinic and 
hospital, the theater, and many agencies 
of trade and commerce now enter the do- 
main which was once the monopoly of the 
family. Experts in the fields of religion, 
education, art, health, and even recreation 
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divide the field of service with the parents, 
and no small part of being an intelligent 
parent is to know how, to what extent, and 
when to utilize these outside agencies and 
experts. 

Outside influences impinge more and 
more upon the home and tend to dissipate 
its once almost complete unity. ‘ The 
father in the modern family, except on the 
farm, is no longer constantly at home. 
The home is no longer, except on the farm, 
the seat of the business enterprise from 
which the family receives its economic sup- 
port. Longer school terms, more public 
school years, and the increase in college 
enrollments take the child out of the home 
more of the time. Public and commercial 
recreation facilities and the radio have 
almost completely superseded family games. 
Even the mother’s function as doctor and 
nurse has greatly diminished. The subtle 
significance of these facts will be recog- 
nized only if what was said earlier about 
the basic relationship in the home is thor- 
oughly understood and deeply appreciated. 

To some, this changed situation means 
impending doom; to others, it means final 
freedom from patriarchal domination; and 
- to still others, it means that even such a 
time-tested institution as the family cannot 
escape the impact of social change. It is 


this last opinion to which I adhere, and I 
want to conclude with a brief discussion of 
the problem which it sets, on the one 
hand for parents and on the other hand for 
agencies outside of the home. 

Undoubtedly social and even personality 
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tensions are increased in the conflict 
between the home and other necessary 
units of association. The outside business 
and professional interests of the husband 
strain the traditional relationships of hus- 
band and wife. Outside stimuli and activ- 
ities loosen, to a considerable extent, the 
parent-child bond. And the almost uni- 
versal opportunity for outside friends 
lessens the social and psychological inter- 
dependence of brothers and sisters. There 
can be no escape from these dissipating 
forces. If, however, it is desirable, and 
I believe it is, to retain in so far as possible 
the contributions which a closely knit 
family association alone can make to each 
oncoming generation of new personalities, 
then the following things must be done: 

1. Parents must consciously learn intel- 
ligent parenthood because many things 
are working to inhibit the once all-dom- 
inating tradition that parenthood is the 
chief task of adults. 

2. Parents must learn to understand and 
appreciate the role of outside stimuli in the 
life of their children. 

3. The experts in other agencies— 
schools, churches, industries, and _profes- 
sional services—must learn to appreciate 
deeply the peculiar and unique role of 
primary, that is, constant and face-to-face, 
associations in society and come to under- 
stand that expert services in science, busi- 
ness, and art can never be substituted for 
the almost organic relationships which 
always have been and always must be the 
genius of family life. 


SOME ASSOCIATION PROBLEMS 
KATHRYN Van AKEN BURNS 


yt is probably dangerous to dis- 

c% cuss some Association problems 

) KQ)} without first discussing some 
Association accomplishments 
lest the casual member who gets her im- 
pressions on the wing and does not read 
reports or attend business meetings forms 
the erroneous impression that problems 
outweigh accomplishments. One who has 
listened even half attentively to the reports 
of committees, divisions, and departments 
realizes that this is not so and that home 
economics is going forward. It is advanc- 
ing in public understanding, appreciation, 
and esteem and, most important of all, is 
making more contributions to general 
education at all age levels. 

Because time at an Association business 
meeting is limited and because after thirty 
years of endeavor some accomplishments 
may be taken for granted without recount- 
ing, I am going to discuss five problems, 
not because the list stops with them but 
because they seem important at the present 
time. As the Association has grown in 
numbers and in the complexity of its pro- 
gram and business, it has become more and 
more necessary to resort to committees to 
study problems that arise. While this is 
expedient and efficient for an organization 
with over 11,000 members, it means that 
the member at large has less and less first- 
hand contact with Association problems, 
procedures, and policies. Consequently, 
it may not be amiss at a business meeting 
of the Association for the president to 
touch briefly on present problems. 

Since the executive committee meets 
but once during the year in addition to the 
June meeting, considerable business has 


to be transacted between meetings. Fairly 
often some matter comes up that requires 
quick action, which means that many times 
the president has to make decisions for 
which she would prefer not to accept the 
sole responsibility. Perhaps one example 
will be helpful in making the point clear. 
During the year the Association was asked 
to have representatives present at hearings 
of the President’s Committee on Vocational 
Education. As the Association was given 
only a few days’ notice, it was obviously 
impossible to write and hear from 20 mem- 
bers of an executive committee who live 
from coast to coast before deciding what 
to do. The past year’s experience has 
proved that replies to letters to the execu- 
tive committee cannot be secured in much 
less than three weeks’ time even when 
haste is urged. The example given is fairly 
typical of situations that require immediate 
action and is by no means unusual. Since 
some decision has to be made quickly, the 
president makes it, meanwhile realizing 
that it is decisions of this kind which give 
rise to the criticism that the president is 
autocratic. 

This may raise a question for the Asso- 
ciation to consider some time in the near 
future. Is it feasible to have a smaller 
administrative group of perhaps five per- 
sons that might have power to act on mat- 
ters that demand immediate attention 
between meetings of the larger executive 
committee? Matters of Association policy 
and general business would still be left to 
this larger group as at present. 

There is another problem connected with 
the executive committee that I believe 
should be raised before the Association. 
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The midyear meeting of the executive com- 
mittee is usually small because members 
have to pay their own expenses to the 
meeting. Committee members seem to 
object less to paying their own expenses to 
the June meeting, probably because at- 
tendance at an annual meeting can be 
charged to professional advancement. It 
is unfortunate that all interests of the 
Association are not more adequately rep- 
resented at the winter meeting because 
action on policy is often necessary and the 
business is too important not to have the 
benefit of points of view of all departments. 
As Association finances improve, this or- 
ganization may wish to look toward the 
time when either all or part of the expenses 
of executive committee members may be 
paid by the Association. 

A serious problem before the Association 
this past year has been the difficulty of 
securing the consent of members to serve 
on Association committees. In several 
cases, important committees got off to a 
late start because of the difficulty of finding 
persons willing to serve. Nor did the 
problem end with Association committees. 
One division chairman wanted to resign 
because she said that while everyone 
seemed to wish to attend the annual meet- 
ing and hear a good program, no one was 
willing to do anything about it. 

To some extent, this may mean that the 
Association has failed to develop new 
leadership and that consequently a few 
people have been used again and again. 
During the last administration under Miss 
Raitt’s able leadership, a definite effort 
was made to get new leaders to serve on 
committees. If the difficulty of obtaining 
leadership is to be overcome, department 
and division chairmen are going to have to 
be more aggressive about bringing pro- 
fessional ability to the attention of the 
executive committee. 

Committee work does take time, and 
most of us have full-time positions. How- 
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ever, it may not be amiss to point out that 
serving on a committee gives the individual 
an opportunity for professional advance- 
ment, along with a chance to broaden her 
professional acquaintance and the resultant 
stimulation that comes from new and 
wider contacts. It is also the means by 
which an Association program is carried 
forward or remains stationary. Perhaps, 
too, the Association on its side needs to 
give more recognition to members who have 
given worthy service. 

For several years another question has 
been in mid-air. “Shall membership in 
the Association and subscription to the 
JourRNAL or Home Economics be combined 
in one fee?” Those not in favor of the 
idea feel that the Association would lose 
in membership if members were required 
to subscribe to the JouRNAL. Those in 
favor reply that a substantial money saving 
would result for persons who now subscribe 
separately for both and that the joint fee 
would not be prohibitive. 

I have heard both sides and do not feel 
willing to make any recommendation at 
this meeting. However, I am out of 
sympathy with those members who are 
continually excusing other home economists 
for not joining the Association or subscrib- 
ing to the JouRNAL because they cannot 
afford it. I believe that membership in 
the Association and subscription to the 
Journat should be kept constantly before 
college students and young home econo- 
mists as something they cannot afford to 
do without. I am inclined to think that 
women generally back down too soon in 
front of the excuse that a thing cannot be 
afforded. 

The different attitude that men have to 
problems of this kind was brought to my 
mind recently when a nephew living in my 
home graduated in civil engineering. 
Along with the rest of the graduates, he 
was told that he should become a junior 
member of the American Society for Civil 


Engineers at a cost of $10 annually and 
that he also should join the American 
Society for Testing Materials, which, as I 
recall, cost $12.50 for the first year. At 
various times I heard a good many boys 
talking about professional matters, and 
although some of them had worked their 
way through the university and were 
starting without a cent, not one of them 
questioned this expense of $22.50. I men- 
tion it here because it seems to illustrate a 
point of view entirely different from ours. 

I am not certain but that this question 
of starting early to inculcate and keep alive 
a professional spirit is not related to the 
difficulty the Association encounters in 
getting members to serve on committees. 
We may need to live through another 
college generation to acquire this other 
point of view in the profession, but it is 
worth trying for. 

An important problem before our Asso- 
ciation just now is our relation to consumer 
education. For years we have been trying 
to stir up interest in standard specifications 
and informative labeling. As home econo- 
mists we accepted the responsibility for 
promoting the idea. We have done our 
best to get the consumer to demand factual 
information and to convince the manu- 
facturer and retailer that it is desirable. 
At times it was discouraging, but perhaps 
we succeeded better than we knew. At 
any rate, there is an evident conviction 
among manufacturers and retailers that 
they should try the idea. As a result, 
they are turning to home economists and 
saying, “All right, you have convinced us 
that labeling is a good thing. What shall 
we put on the label? Just what is it the 
consumer wants to know?” 

Are we ready with this advice? Does 
home economics know what the consumer 
needs to know? What action is appro- 
priate for a professional organization in 
these circumstances? Are we ready to do 
what was implied when we began our 
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campaign for an informed consumer? How 
will consumer interests be best served 
through labeling? If home economics is 
not to lose the prestige which it has gained 
in this field, it must map out a plan of 
action which will show we are ready to 
accept our responsibility. 

The last problem to suggest at this time 
concerns the individual member’s interest 
in the general program of the Association. 
The set-up of the Association into depart- 
ments, divisions, and committees forms a 
comprehensive framework for the develop- 
ment of the many and varied interests of 
the members, which is doubtless as it 
should be. As one looks at the detailed 
workings of departments and divisions, 
one wonders if members are not in some 
danger of not seeing the woods for the trees. 
It takes a little courage to mention this for 
fear of being misunderstood or set down as 
opposed to specialization. 

Although not a very good forester, I see 
the necessity for a healthy stand of trees 
if the woods are to have any distinction. 
Likewise an association needs members 
with strong professional and subject matter 
inclinations if it is to have distinction. 
However, an organization is in danger of 
losing its perspective when it devotes most 
of its energy to specialization in depart- 
ments and divisions without devoting an 
equal amount of thought and energy to 
co-ordination and synthesis of points of 
view. As important an educator in a 
specialized field as President Karl T. 
Compton of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology reminds us that since we 
live in an age of specialization it is in- 
creasingly important to emphasize co- 
operation and co-ordination as prerequisites 
to social progress and that intelligent plan- 
ning must come not only from well-trained 
groups but from co-ordinated groups. 

Another educator has said that when 
educators gather in groups they usually 
devote themselves to problems of organiza- 
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tion, ways and means, and methods while 
neglecting the larger and more vital ques- 
tion of the meaning of their efforts. One 
ventures the guess that in spite of uncertain 
beginnings, some of the founders of home 
economics who met at Lake Placid had a 
clearer perspective about what they wanted 
to do than some of our leaders today. Are 
we guilty of spending too much time on 
problems of organization, ways and means, 
and method, and neglecting the social 
significance of what we are doing? Perhaps 
the time has come when we need more 
critical appraisals of the accomplishments 
of our various departments and divisions 
in the light of their contribution to home 
and family living and in the light of their 
contribution to general education. 

In an address before the National Educa- 
tion Association several years ago, Dean 
Henry W. Holmes of Harvard University 
suggested that every teacher should have a 
broad enough conception of education as a 
whole so that he or she could take part 
in the formulation of policies and in re- 
sponsible discussions of the general direc- 
tion of educational effort. 

As research workers, high school, college, 
or extension teachers, as social workers or 
whatever else we are, how many of us are 
qualified to take part in a responsible 
discussion of the direction of education for 
home and family living or of the direction of 
general education? Someone has said that 
the success of any educational venture is 
determined by the breadth of vision of its 
leaders and by the accuracy of its informa- 
tion. I have the feeling that in home 
economics we have emphasized more the 
necessity for accurate information than we 
have breadth of vision. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
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has recently suggested that in times of 
change or disturbance it is necessary for 
the leaders in a profession, as for the leaders 
of state, to take their reckonings— to recur 
to first principles and to recast their 
thought in terms of a changed setting. 
That we have a changed setting as regards 
home and family living no one denies. 
Is not the next task of home economics 
to recast our thought in terms of new 
interests and new ideas which always ac- 
company social change? 

As was indicated at the beginning of this 
talk, the problems mentioned have not 
been all inclusive. Doubtless each of you 
can think of others which you would place 
first. Since as president I was asked to 
make some comments at this business 
meeting, I feel that my best contribution 
is to pass on to the membership some 
problems that appear important to me at 
present. Summing up, then, I have indi- 
cated the following: 

1. The need for a smaller administrative 
group to help the president in the guidance 
of Association affairs between infrequent 
meetings of the executive committee. 

2. The difficulty of getting the consent 
of members to serve on committees which 
carry forward the Association program. 

3. The advisability of combining mem- 
bership in the Association and subscription 
to the JouRNAL in one fee. 

4. How to meet our next responsibility 
in the field of consumer education. 

5. The desirability of making a critical 
appraisal of the social significance of home 
economics through a synthesis and co- 
ordination of points of view of all depart- 
ments and divisions that we may make our 
best contribution to home and family living 
and to general education. 


HOUSING COMES OF AGE 
EDMOND H. HOBEN 


URING the past four or five 
years the air has been rent with 


J The unprecedented opportunity 
afforded by federal funds and initiative has 
centered the attention of many officials and 
most of the public on the dramatic operation 
of slum clearance and low-rent housing. In 
our eagerness to obtain results which other 
countries have attained only after long 
years of public education and planning, we 
have overlooked the very nature of the slum 
itself and the many reasons for its existence. 

For two hundred years government in 
this country has attempted to eliminate 
bad housing by regulation. One of the 
earliest types of regulation was the building 
code. By it safe construction and certain 
minimum standards of room size, ventila- 
tion, and certain other features can be ob- 
tained, but it is not effective in dealing with 
slum areas. Zoning ordinances are aimed 
to control the various uses to which land 
may be put. Laws permitting the control 
of subdivision are beginning to be used. 
By requiring more improvements to be 
made in subdivisions before they are offered 
for sale and by insisting on the dedication 
of certain areas for streets and parks, ac- 
cording to an accepted city plan, this type 
of control may lessen the speculative 
sprawling from which cities have suffered 
so terribly in the past. 

Housing codes regulate existing housing 
by establishing the minimum standards 
which are acceptable, regardless of the re- 
strictions in force at the time the housing 
was constructed. They are not found com- 
monly in American cities; and in the 
municipalities where they do exist, they 


often are framed to apply only to a particu- 
lar building type, such as a tenement, or 
deal only with conditions revealed by some 
major tragedy, such as a fatal fire. A few 
states have attempted to set a minimum 
standard obligatory for municipalities and 
to regulate housing not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the municipalities. 

Another type of control that has not been 
used to any extent is the broad dissemina- 
tion of information about the relative sup- 
ply and demand of housing accommoda- 
tions. Building booms tend to lag behind 
the evidence of real need and then, once 
they are under way, to run over so far that 
it takes years to absorb the overproduction 
of housing. I believe it is a logical function 
of government to disseminate impartial 
information on the relationship of building 
costs, construction activity, rents, and 
incomes in such a way as to demonstrate the 
need for expanding or contracting the pro- 
duction of dwellings in general or in any 
particular price class. The over- or under- 
production of housing has too important 
social consequences to leave decisions as to 
volume of construction entirely up to 
thousands of operators who have no concep- 
tion of their relation to the whole economic 
system. 

If it is possible for a dilemma to have one 
horn, housing is such a dilemma and the 
one horn is the discrepancy between the 
cost of producing housing of a minimum 
decent standard and the ability of a large 
proportion of our families to pay for such 
housing. Obviously, the problem may be 
attacked from two sides: the reduction of 
housing costs and the increase of incomes. 
Progress along both these lines is likely 
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fi cries against the noisesome slum. 


during the next decade, but there is no 
evidence that the best wages-and-hours 
legislation or reforms in the construction 
industry will eliminate the necessity for 
subsidy. The extended use of the various 
types of regulation mentioned above in- 
evitably results in the same situation: the 
elimination of substandard housing, with a 
consequent overcrowding or literal dehous- 
ing of low-income families. 

Of course, few municipalities have ever 
enforced housing regulations consistently 
enough to bring this major problem to the 
attention of the public. In times of short- 
age, such as the present, we defer demolition 
of slums on the grounds that there is no 
place for dispossessed tenants to go. In 
times of oversupply, there is usually enough 
distressed property on the market to afford 
accommodations for families who can pay 
very little or for whom public relief agencies 
or private charitable organizations pay an 
inconsequential rent. Had we ever been 
more zealous in the elimination of substand- 
ard housing, we would have been faced 
long ago by the true nature of the housing 
problem. 

The housing offered to the American 
family of modest income has been so far 
beyond its means that the ordinary home 
show frequently holds more heartbreak 
than inspiration. I should be the last to 
deny the beneficial effects of home owner- 
ship upon the individual family or the na- 
tion, but I cannot avoid the observation 
that the assumption of home ownership by 
thousands of families is undertaken without 
any true knowledge of its relative values 
or costs. 

The housing industry, if it may be called 
such, has used the merchandising tactics 
of most other industries. The philosophy 
behind most selling has been to make the 
prospective purchaser want the product 
through fear, jealousy, vanity, or desire 
for financial gain. The emotional appeal 
possible in the sale of homes has been used 
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to its fullest extent by those interested in 
selling land or building materials and equip- 
ment. In very few cases has the owner had 
a real opportunity to know what his home 
will cost him over a period of years. 

Even when purchasers of homes were not 
sure that the rental market or the prospect 
for continued residence in one place would 
make it advantageous for them to own 
instead of rent, the allure of land specula- 
tion has persuaded them to mortgage their 
future. In this country, land has been 
considered pre-eminently a commodity to 
be bought and sold at fabulous profits, 
regardless of its usefulness to the various 
purchasers. For that reason, it has been 
most difficult to ascertain the real costs of a 
home over a period of years. The expendi- 
tures resulting from poor construction, in- 
adequate maintenance, and obsolescence 
are usually lost in a maze of transfers from 
one owner to another. The low-income 
family is usually launched into this uncer- 
tainty with little more than the rosy visions 
conjured up by those whose business is not 
owning homes but selling them. 

I would not suggest that any attempt be 
made actually to restrain the sellers of 
houses from using merchandising practices 
so widely accepted in American life. It 
does seem, however, that there is merit in 
the idea of the government’s establishing 
a service equivalent to a real consumers’ 
research for prospective home buyers. 
Such a service might go far beyond the 
mere cataloging of good and bad construc- 
tion practices and deal extensively with the 
economics of home ownership. One educa- 
tional institution engaged in housing re- 
search has found by experience that as long 
as scientific research is dependent on finan- 
cial support from producers of housing 
materials, the advisability of home owner- 
ship for everyone may not be questioned. 
The responsibility seems to lie with some 
public agency. 

Into the bewildering scene sketched 


above, the federal government was pro- 
jected in 1933. The last major govern- 
ment activity in housing previous to this 
had been the publishing of the proceedings 
of the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership in 1932. 
Even in this authoritative report, formu- 
lated by the best housing minds in the 
country, no recommendation for direct 
public participation in housing appeared. 
Thus, there were drawn to Washington in 
the early days of 1933 men who had long 
dreamed of the possibilities of large-scale 
public housing in the United States but who 
had neither participated in such activity 
nor imagined that the opportunity would 
be presented to them. The inevitable 
result has been that the years since 1933 
have been devoted as much to the educa- 
tion of the men who directed the program 
as to the actual production of low-rent 
housing. In general, the story has been 
one of constant retreat and compromise in 
the face of unforeseen difficulties and devel- 
opments.! Those who are _ intimately 
acquainted with the legal, financial, and 
administrative problems which arose as the 
government entered this new field are apt 
to be amazed that we have produced even 
the small amount of public housing that is 
now completed, rather than critical of the 
lack of results. 

The material accomplishments are easily 
set forth. Large-scale housing projects 
built with some direct participation of the 
federal government in the form of loans, 
grants, work relief labor, or mortgage insur- 
ance provide accommodations for a total 
of 40,729 families. The three major federal 
agencies in the field have divided the work 
as follows: Public Works Administration, 
24,685 units; Resettlement Administration, 
8,210 units; Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, 4,210 units. Other miscellaneous 


1 For a summary of developments see Housing 
Officials’ Yearbook, 1937, noted on page 577. 
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agencies such as the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration have been responsible for the rest 
of the program. By no means all of this 
housing is low-rent, but it has great value 
as examples of planned neighborhoods. 
Although no accurate figures are available 
on the total cost to the federal government, 
I believe it will range somewhere between 
two hundred and three hundred million 
dollars. The major question is whether 
this expenditure has been worth while. 

I am of the opinion that in spite of the 
errors in the program, the expenditure has 
been justified for its educational value 
alone. If one reflects that before 1933 only 
one state had passed legislation dealing 
specifically with large-scale housing and 
there were no municipal housing authorities 
and that today over thirty states have such 
legislation and there are more than forty 
municipal housing authorities, one can 
recognize some progress. Even disregard- 
ing the advance in housing laws and agen- 
cies, the actual acceptance of housing as a 
public issue is a remarkable achievement in 
the course of four years. 

This achievement is even more remark- 
able when we realize that the government 
did not turn its attention to housing in 1933 
because of any general interest in the sub- 
ject itself but rather because housing offered 
a means of creating employment. A gen- 
eral educational process that would have 
been impossible without the actual con- 
struction of projects has at last brought 
the nation face to face with the necessity 
of adopting a permanent policy that recog- 
nizes housing of the low-income groups as 
a public function. If we had built only as 
much housing during the past four years 
as seemed justified by local, informed, pub- 
lic opinion, it is doubtful whether we would 
have more than one thousand family units 
today. Transcending in importance all 
questions of finance or administrative pro- 


cedure is the question of whether we are 
ready to pass from the artificially stimu- 
lated program to one supported by bona 
fide public opinion. If we are able to make 
this transition, we will, in effect, have tele- 
scoped into a few years the long experience 
of public housing development in other 
countries which have achieved successful 
programs. 

And what should the home economists 
do about all this? I believe there are 
several types of activity in which they 
may participate advantageously. 

First, there is the question of determin- 
ing minimum standards for existing housing 
in each community. These standards 
should be embodied in the housing codes 
mentioned earlier. Even those communi- 
ties which were so eager to sell their slums 
to Uncle Sam for demolition and replace- 
ment with new housing had never decided 
exactly what constituted a slum. In the 
early days of the P.W.A. Housing Divi- 
sion a rather ironical situation arose 
wherein cities were vying with each other 
to produce examples of bad housing, none 
of which should have been permitted to 
exist under any reasonable control. 

A consideration of minimum standards 
involves the study of such factors as light, 
air, sanitary equipment, room sizes, and 
room arrangements. Existing ordinances 
must be examined and new standards so 
drafted as either to supplement or to sup- 
plant existing regulations. The task is 
no easy one, and those who approach it 
with any extensive knowledge of present 
conditions in slum and blighted areas will 
realize that the minimum standard will 
have to be very low or we shall find that 
much of our urban housing is illegal. 

Second is the opportunity for co-operat- 
ing with those who are responsible for the 
design of new housing, especially the ac- 
commodations in large-scale projects. 
Centralization of administration in Wash- 
ington has prevented as much such co- 
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operation as would have been desirable in 
the past. While the home economists 
may have a great deal of specialized knowl- 
edge that could be advantageously applied 
to housing design, they must make it a 
point to understand thoroughly the rela- 
tive costs of various types of construction 
and equipment. Hard-boiled architects 
have a way of appearing to give attention 
to suggestions of interested women and 
then forgetting all about them when con- 
struction costs begin to rise. The various 
elements which the home economist be- 
lieves important must be judged in their 
relationship to all of the minimum essen- 
tials for a low-income family and their 
effect on rentals. 

Third, I would suggest much more in- 
tensive study of expenditures for housing 
among low-income groups. The United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics is now 
releasing new material on this subject, and 
housing officials are beginning to realize 
the impossibility of establishing arbitrary 
ratios of rent to total family expenditures 
or incomes. Probably the greatest gap in 
information at present is the absence of 
accurate data on expenditures for various 
services other than the mere rent of a bare, 
unheated dwelling. No one will know 
whether the rents in public housing proj- 
ects are really suitable for the proposed 
tenants until we have a much better insight 
into both the necessity of certain services 
for the low-income family and the cost of 
such services when the tenant secures 
them through the usual private market. 
Because of the variation in the amount of 
services included in rents, we may eventu- 
ally have to define something like a base 
or net rent which will never include any- 
thing but the structure and then deter- 
mine the cost of all other items such as 
movable household equipment for cooking, 
heating or refrigeration, and the fuel or 
power for operating such equipment. 

Fourth, there are possibilities in the 
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educational work in which so many home 
economists are engaged. There have come 
to the National Association of Housing 
Officials numerous requests for information 
about curricula in housing and about oppor- 
tunities for employment of persons who 
have studied housing. 

Half a dozen colleges are developing 
single courses or groups of courses on hous- 
ing. They usually reflect the interest of 
the particular department in which they 
are developed. Thus, a school of social 
work stresses the social implications of 
housing problems, while an architectural 
school approaches the subject from the 
angles of city planning and design. The 
National Association of Housing Officials 
conducted, in 1935 and 1936, the only 
organized course for instruction in manage- 
ment of large-scale housing projects. This 
was an emergency, temporary activity of 
the Association to fulfill an immediate 
need for persons to occupy key positions in 
large-scale projects built by the P.W.A. 
and the Resettlement Administration. It 
was hoped at the time that some college 
or university would be interested in con- 
tinuing this type of work. Knowing the 
current uncertainty about the permanence 
of a federal housing program, one can 
understand the hesitancy of educational 
institutions to embark on such a plan. 

As for what shall be taught about hous- 
ing in college home economics courses, for 
the time being I would advise incorporat- 
ing as much general background material 
about housing problems and related sub- 
jects as is feasible. With this background 
students who are otherwise qualified by 
possession of administrative ability and 
understanding should be able to prepare 
themselves easily for positions in housing 
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management or executive work with hous- 
ing agencies, when employment in these 
fields becomes available. 

Lastly, I would like to point out the need 
for co-operating with all other interested 
groups in the education of the public in 
general. We may develop satisfactory 
laws, administrative techniques, and even 
secure certain limited appropriations of 
public funds for housing,? but no program 
can be fully effective in a community until 
the majority of citizens understand the 
problem and are persuaded that public 
housing is the best solution. Because 
housing lends itself to effective presenta- 
tion and is usually advocated by public 
agencies or private groups motivated by 
altruistic impulses, there are available 
many channels for education and publicity. 
The press recognizes the news value of good 
housing stories; dramatic motion pictures 
and exhibits can be produced; and, what 
is most important from the long-term 
point of view, the subject can be presented 
in schools as part of a general study of 
civic problems. 

Has housing come of age? This is the 
question that faces the nation. If it has, 
we must treat it from now on as a member 
of the household and not as a step-child 
left on the doorstep by the depression. 
Home economists are urged to join with 
other forward-looking groups in the long 
but all-important campaign to make the 
“American standard of living” fact rather 
than fancy. 


2Since this paper was written the passage of 
the U. S. Housing Act of 1937 (Wagner-Steagall 
Housing Bill) has assured establishment of a per- 
manent federal agency for public housing and the 
availability of funds for the next three years. 
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OME economics is not a new- 
YS} FJ comer in the general field of 
MI social work. However, the par- 
a} ticular phase of home economics 
in social work which I wish to describe is 
unique. I refer to the work of the nutri- 
tionist who is employed by the adminis- 
trative organization of a city’s community 
chest to work with the institutions which 
benefit from chest funds. If responses to a 
questionnaire are dependable, New Orleans 
in 1936 and Cleveland in 1934 are the only 
two cities which have created such a posi- 
tion. Sadder than a man without a coun- 
try, it is work as yet without the dignity of 
title. 

The Cleveland work was inaugurated by 
members of the Children’s Council of the 
Welfare Federation. The Welfare Fed- 
eration of Cleveland is the administrative 
agency for its Community Fund. The 
Children’s Council is one of its five oper- 
ative councils. It was felt that the cur- 
tailed funds of the institutions during de- 
pression years made it more necessary to 
ensure that the food budgets should not be 
reduced below the level necessary to secure 
adequate nutrition and that these funds 
should be spent wisely so that the best 
possible nutrition at that level would be 
obtained. 

Dedicated to this purpose, a committee 
on nutrition and diets—composed of insti- 
tutional representatives, prominent physi- 
cians, and nutrition workers—was ap- 
pointed and the part-time services of a 
nutritionist were obtained. To this com- 
mittee and to the administrating officers of 
the Welfare Federation should belong the 
credit for standing behind a type of work 


which seems to me to be very necessary, 
very much worth while, and destined, I 
believe, to extend to every large city and 
to provide work for many trained home 
economists. 

This work now stands like the college 
graduate at commencement with such an 
immediate past leading to such a vast future 
that the present is dwarfed to insignificance. 

1. The need. One thing in particular has 
impressed me. That is the fact that there 
exists a need for this work. I do not want 
to paint a sentimental picture of incom- 
petency in institutional food administra- 
tion. Dickens did that with sufficient 
success for all time when such was the 
nature of the problem. The problem today 
is different. It has three aspects: The 
fiscal boards of institutions seek advice 
concerning the basic budgets for adequate 
nutrition; the institutional executive seeks 
advice about diets procurable at this basic 
cost; and the public at large seeks assurance 
that the institutional occupants are fed an 
optimal diet for a minimum expenditure of 
public funds. 

Who is going to tell the fiscal board of 
any institution how much of its budget 
should be allocated to food? The head 
of an institution, no matter how extensive 
her home economics training, can scarcely 
act in this capacity. Obviously if Admin- 
istrator A wants more money for food in 
Institution A than Administrator B wants 
for food in Institution B, Administrator A 
just can’t be a good manager. So the lay- 
man argues. A skilled, impartial judge 
can best interpret the matter. 

The second great need in this field is to 
establish some basic diet which is adequate 
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and which can be procured for the pre- 
scribed cost. This is not so easy nor so 
simple as it sounds. In the past, most 
dietary advice has been given to the public 
in the form of prescriptions or meal pat- 
terns. A standard set of menus is fre- 
quently drawn up incorporating these diet 
rules. This method is helpful, but it does 
not consider the quantitative aspect of the 
institutional dietary. 

In Cleveland there were two institutions, 
both most anxious to co-operate, whose diet 
complied in all respects with the patterns. 
Indeed, these two institutions lent them- 
selves to experiment and used exactly the 
same menus for one month. They were 
anxious to conduct the experiment because 
one institution was under its budget and 
the other institution was over its budget 
on the identical prescribed diet pattern. 

Records of food consumption during this 
period showed that the children in the two 
institutions were getting different amounts 
of the same articles. In other words, it is 
possible to have meat, potatoes, and vege- 
tables for dinner and to have much meat, 
much potato, and little vegetable or to have 
little meat, much potato, and much suc- 
culent vegetable. (Quantitative standards 
assume an important role in institutional 
feeding. How can we give to the busy in- 
stitutional manager some easily compre- 
hended pattern which, if followed, will 
secure diets adequate both with respect to 
quality and quantity of food for the pre- 
scribed price? 

The third great need in this field inte- 
grates very closely with the second and 
incidentally provides the point of approach. 
To anyone in advisory food work, this 
point of approach can never be forgotten. 
To neglect to consider it places one in the 
awkward position of a physician who be- 
lieves in prophylaxis but discovers that he 
has no business unless the community be- 
comes acutely ill. 

Recall that the third need is for assurance 
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to the public that the task of feeding its 
dependents is being well done with the 
essential minimum of money. The inter- 
preter between the public and the institu- 
tion is usually the institutional board. 
The institutional executive is anxious to 
show her board and ultimately the public 
what she is doing. Consequently, all 
parties welcome some easily maneuvered 
method of evaluating the adequacy of an 
institution’s diet. Q.E.D.—the point of 
approach. Should the analysis show that 
the diet is satisfactory, everyone is pleased. 
Should it disclose need for improvement, 
the nutritionist is welcomed as the person 
who can best speed the recovery. 

2. The procedure. In Cleveland a pro- 
cedure has been set up attempting to answer 
these three needs. It is outlined here not 
with the idea that it be taken as a standard 
but because it is experimental, and the 
hope is that it may elicit better methods. 

We are calculating the legitimate cost of 
an institution’s food on the authority of 
two United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics publications (1,2). We have class- 
ified each institution according to the 
average age of its constituency and find 
that the children’s institutions fall into 
groups IV, V, VI, or VII of Tables VI and 
X, respectively, of these two bulletins. 

In the maternity homes we had perforce 
to manufacture our own requirements 
based on the mother and unborn child and 
the mother and infant child as a unit. 
These requirements were the result of a 
study which was checked by the pediatri- 
cians on the committee on diets. Old-age 
group requirements had to be similarly met. 
We could wish that some central agency 
such as the Bureau of Home Economics 
would have available time and funds to set 
definite quantitative standards with par- 
ticular focus on institutional needs. 

Every six months we calculate the per 
capita costs of these exact diets at current 
wholesale prices. We correlate the re- 


sults with the United States Department 
of Labor statistics of food prices in an at- 
tempt to eradicate error. Ultimately these 
costs are submitted to the Central Budget 
Committee of the Welfare Federation, and 
they form the basis for food appropriations 
for the ensuing year. It should be added 
that these recommendations to the Budget 
Committee are accompanied by any reasons 
for variances from the standard budget on 
the part of specific institutions, for ex- 
ample, the small size of one institution or 
the need for therapeutic diets at another. 

Once the food budget has been deter- 
mined, the nutritionist is really called upon 
to prove herself. In other words, she must 
show her clientele how to operate under 
this budget. This involves fundamentally 
a teaching or advisory program. It might 
best be termed a consulting program. 

The fact must be faced that there are 
two ways of living within any budget. One 
can study the matter closely so that the 
money is rightly spent for physiological 
essentials, or one can spend the money as 
one pleases and skimp on essentials. I am 
quite certain that both methods are prac- 
ticed in institutions just as they are in 
private life. Of course, the difference lies 
in comparative evaluations, and these can 
be wisely made only on the basis of knowl- 
edge. A teaching program cannot rest 
inactive on the premise that an institution 
which lives within its budget is being well 
fed. It must rest with a good deal of con- 
viction upon the fact that if an institution 
neglects food essentials, it probably does 
so not through willing neglect but because 
of lack of knowledge of cause and effect. 
So the teaching responsibility comes back 
squarely on ..the shoulders of the nutri- 
tionist. 

The ideal method of “spreading the 
news” is by regular conferences to which 
the nutritionist is invited by the institu- 
tional food executive. At these confer- 
ences many things are done. In the first 
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place, the physiological basis for adequate 
nutrition is explained. It is shown what 
foods in what amounts are necessary to 
obtain optimal nutrition at a minimum 
cost. Menu patterns are suggested. Ac- 
tual menus for the period may be submitted 
by the nutritionist. The menus of the 
institution should be reviewed. Food costs 
and marketing expedients are discussed. 
This, of course, is all interspersed with such 
things as are of interest to women who 
plan food—new recipes, new ideas of serv- 
ice or equipment, discussion of administra- 
tive problems. 

The printed word is always effective. 
It reaches groups of people for which the 
consultation service may not be adapted. 
We publish a monthly bulletin which at- 
tempts to incorporate comment on all 
phases of the work. 

The third need is for a method of analyz- 
ing an institution’s food status. Justifica- 
tion of an institution’s diet might be of 
several sorts. It might be qualitative. 
It would then consider such intangible 
things as quality of food, originality of 
menus, attractiveness of service, or ameni- 
ties of dining. Or a diet might be judged 
by means of analysis of the nutritional 
status of those who are being fed. This, 
of course, should be the ultimate check. 
But it is a method which does not yet rest 
on definite or easily executed procedure. 
Consequently, we must supplement all of 
the above worth-while considerations with 
a quantitative analysis of the diet. Inci- 
dentally, even this analysis must include 
such indeterminate factors as a considera- 
tion of who is getting the food, the staff, 
the manual employees, the guests, the 
children, or the garbage can. 

Any quantitative analysis presupposes 
well-kept records. Time does not permit 
me to discuss this subject at the length 
which it deserves. Suffice it to say we 
have drawn up several forms which if prop- 
erly kept will enable an institution to know 
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its food costs and food consumption. 
Some institutions get the same facts from 
records of their own device. Too many 
institutions keep no record whatsoever. 

When adequate records have been kept 
we make the quantitative diet analysis by 
the method outlined in Problem X of Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose’s Laboratory Handbook 
for Dietetics (3) and in Dr. Anton Rose’s 
Abridged Dietary Calculations for Rations in 
Quantity (4). A complete analysis in- 
volves a consideration of the total per 
capita calories in the diet, the percentage 
distribution of these among the various 
food groups and classes, a similarly allo- 
cated percentage distribution of the money 
spent for food, and a comparative analysis 
showing the ideal amounts of foods which 
should have been consumed, together with 
the amounts actually consumed. As al- 
ways, the wind should be tempered to the 
lamb, and the last type of analysis according 
to exact amounts is the type most easily 
comprehended and so most frequently used. 

3. The results. Some results of the work 
to date have been gratifying. There has 
been a financial saving effected, even 
though some food budgets were raised. 
During 1935, after adjusting for a decrease 
in the total volume of service, this saving 
amounted to $7,000 in thirteen Cleveland 
institutions. Several institutions are con- 
tinuing to spend more for food on the advice 
of the nutritionist. In some sections of 
the country, it has been called to our atten- 
tion that institutions are operating on so 
low a per capita food cost that it would 
seem better to close their doors. 

In our three years of work, partly due to 
direct work with institutions and in a large 
measure due to the psychological effect of 
arousing interest in a nutrition program, 
the spread between ideal and actual per 
capita food costs in Cleveland has grown 
smaller and smaller. 

In the welfare camps the nutrition pro- 
gram has been particularly welcomed. 
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Here the extremely short period of opera- 
tion and the frequency of staff turnovers 
has made the camp authorities receptive 
to the idea of having one person who could 
advise about food policies from year to 
year. It is of interest to note that several 
large universities have placed pupil nutri- 
tionists in Cleveland camps. These stu- 
dents have helped keep the food records 
and have assisted with the administrative 
work. The universities have extended 
credit for this. It seems to me that this 
may be one answer to the problem of where 
to start the sophomore or junior in her 
quest for extramural experience in institu- 
tion food work. 

This is the rosy side of the picture. I feel 
that we are far from our final goal in either 
our consulting or our evaluating programs. 
Close visiting contact with many institu- 
tions is still somewhat of a dream. How- 
ever, it may not be wise for consultation 
work to progress too rapidly. Assimilation 
and proving are necessarily time-consum- 
ing, but they are valuable preliminaries to 
work of so experimental a character. We 
had perhaps better be certain of where and 
how we are going before we go. 

4. The future. What of the future of 
this sort of nutrition work? In the first 
place, what is likely to be the sentiment in 
the American Association of Social Work 
regarding the idea of having a nutritionist 
with the central administrative agency of 
the various city community chests? I am 
advised that this question was debated at 
the national convention held recently at 
Indianapolis. The opinion expressed in- 
dicated that as long as the nutritionist 
acted in an advisory capacity to all institu- 
tions, a central governing agency was 
justified in spending public funds for this 
purpose. Much as I personally dislike the 
term “expert advice,” I feel, nevertheless, 
that the lower a city’s funds for feeding its 
dependents, the wiser it is to spend some 
of these funds for a nutritionist. 
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I hope that in the future the guides 
under which these nutritionists work may 
be more standardized. Probably this type 
of work will in all its aims, guides, and pro- 
cedures follow the course towards greater 
standardization which is the fate of 
all specialized professions. However, the 
work has likewise such a satisfying human 
side that one hopes it may never become 
shut up tight in a card filing system. 

I entertain the definite hope that the 
method of testing the effect of a diet by the 
nutritional status of the child may be 
given greater attention in the future. I 
have in mind a simplification of the kind of 
expert analysis which is outlined by Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose in The Relation of Diet 
to Health and Growth of Children in Institu- 
tions (5). 

I would conclude with the idea that as 
long as the nutritionist who works with 
social institutions keeps a clear comprehen- 
sion of her function as adviser rather than 
as administrator, and as long as she exerts 
all her efforts to improve her knowledge of 
nutrition and social service so that she is 
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really qualified to be an adviser, she will 
find that her services will be most welcome 
and will be sought. She must be able to 
advise in answer to the three definite needs. 
She should unite with other nutritionists 
who are interested in this field in order to 
standardize the work. This group will 
then truly be leaders in a work which needs 
leadership. 
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CNY analysis of general education 
y at the elementary and secondary 
levels seems to indicate that 
. pressure from a rapidly chang- 

ing society will inevitably force public 
schools to adjust to radically different con- 
ditions in the very near future. The Ameri- 
can Youth Commission declares that soci- 
ety must henceforth be responsible for “the 
education, welfare, and development” of all 
young people up to the age when they can 
secure paid work. Since all youth need a 
sound foundation of general education 
before they begin their vocational training, 
the Commission sees the necessity of plan- 
ning a new type of education “for the com- 
mon life” with a “‘core of common materials 
for all.” Hence, the basic purpose of gen- 
eral education would be the same at all 
levels and for all fields of knowledge. One 
statement of this purpose is “to provide 
rich and meaningful experiences in the basic 
aspects of living, so directed as to promote 
the fullest possible realization of personal 
potentialities and the most effective par- 
ticipation in a democratic society” (1). 
Educators are now exploring the maxi- 
mum contribution that each field of knowl- 
edge can make at the various levels toward 
the achievement of this purpose. Accept- 
ing the psychology that learning is an inter- 
action between the individual and his envi- 
ronment, academic subject matter special- 
ists are vigorously attacking the problem 
of making their offerings close to real and 
concrete experiences, and functional in the 
basic areas of relationships in which every 
individual has to orient himself. Some 
schools are attempting to break down the 
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compartmentalization of the conventional 
school subjects by developing co-ordinated 
courses and core curriculums designed to 
help individuals integrate their learnings 
from various sources. 

All this activity directed toward breaking 
down the barriers between the school and _ 
society, between compartmentalized sub- 
ject matter and life experiences, fore- 
shadows a new educational pattern. We 
believe, of course, that home economics 
should be a vital part of this large program 
of education. Theoretically home eco- 
nomics should have to make fewer changes 
and adjustments than many of the older 
fields of knowledge. 

At no time has the field of home eco- 
nomics remained fixed since its natural 
integrating center, the home, has been in a 
constant state of change from the impact of 
outside forces. Always we have held the 
ideal that home economics should be rele- 
vant to the life of the individual pupil. 
When we began to teach general home- 
making, we had conceived the essence of an 
integrated program. Most of our teaching 
units in home economics draw from several 
subject matter areas, and we have learned 
to organize scattered material into a related 
whole in much the same way that different 
subjects are unified around life experiences 
in a core curriculum. Some units like 
Planning the Girl’s Wardrobe definitely 
promote integration of the individual 
through the development of a number of 
considered values. 

This brings us squarely up against the 
question, “Why is home economics, with 
all these assets, with a philosophy so com- 
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pletely in accord with the basic purpose of 
general education, still considered a special 
subject that offers learning of value only 
to limited groups?” Such an attitude is 
apparent even in the more progressive 
schools where a strong program of home 
economics is offered. In many of the so- 
called experimental schools, home eco- 
nomics has a place of very minor impor- 
tance, and the school that includes home 
economics among the subjects in a core cur- 
riculum is distinctly the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Because the public schools at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels are increas- 
ingly reaching all people for a longer period 
of time than ever before, the next question 
becomes one of grave importance: “Are the 
contributions of home economics sufficiently 
unique and significant that all boys and 
girls should have experience with them?” 
Recently leaders in general education have 
repeatedly asserted their belief that the 
home is one of the most fundamental social 
institutions and that through a study of the 
home individual well-being can be improved 
and social progress can be brought about. 
Two years ago a curriculum specialist, talk- 
ing at a meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association, said, ‘““When the 
work of the school is organized around life 
experiences instead of subjects, the mani- 
fold relations of home and family life with 
which home economics is vitally concerned 
become central’ (2). Present practice 
seems to indicate that these relations are 
being rapidly accepted as central but are 
not being taught by teachers with a home 
economics background. Our concern is 
whether any other field of knowledge can 
contribute to an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the complex values of satisfying 
home life as well as home economics, 
whether any other teacher can as success- 
fully guide pupils to see each personal or 
family problem “whole” with all its inherent 
conflicts and choices. 
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In an extensive study made in 1935, (3), 
men who were leaders in general education 
reported that they recognized home eco- 
nomics as having a field of its own so far as 
content was concerned and were ready to 
go all the way in using this content in devel- 
oping an enriched program for boys and 
girls. The results of this investigation 
completely denied the allegations that 
school executives saw home economics as 
merely technical skills for girls or considered 
home economics more a point of view than 
a field of knowledge, with the corollary that 
if all conventional subjects were well taught, 
there would be nothing left for home eco- 
nomics to do. It would appear that super- 
intendents for the most part recognize in 
home economics values that are worth 
while but do not know how to change the 
instruction to achieve these values. Many 
others have a very narrow conception of the 
area of home economics and fail to see in it 
significant understandings that would oper- 
ate as basic controls in a world of change. 
Instead of asking the home economics 
teacher to share in the planning and teach- 
ing of the core curriculum, they are more 
likely to ask her to provide some teaching 
material or to come into the class for some 
minor service, usually involving specialized 
technique. 

Apparently, then, no matter what the 
attitude of the superintendent may be, any 
home economics teacher who wishes her 
materials to become an integral part of the 
general education of all boys and girls must 
be able to prepare and urge and defend 
satisfactory contributions from her field 
to the study of family life. Even interested 
and willing home economists are likely to 
find their present background inadequate 
to meet some of these demands of general 
education. Others are reluctant or unable 
to see the use of home economics materials 
except for those girls who will give a good 
deal of time to the work and will follow an 
orderly sequence of prescribed units. In- 
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stead of recognizing family life as the inte- 
grating center of all home economics, many 
teachers still cling to the narrow point of 
view of a subject matter specialist. All 
home economists must soon decide whether 
their faith in what education can do and 
their belief in what home economics can 
contribute toward the improvement of per- 
sonal living and family life are equal to this 
challenge of general education. 

If such a challenge should be accepted, 
much careful and thorough study of the 
fields of both home economics and contem- 
porary education would be called for. 
Conflicts between teachers’ personal and 
professional philosophies and the guiding 
purpose of general education would have to 
be resolved through thoughtfully formu- 
lated statements of each. Moreover, phi- 
losophy, once accepted, would have to be 
definitely thought through in practice so 
that all teachers could see the behavior 
sought as goals, the variety of pupil experi- 
ences and teaching procedures advisable, 
and the kind of evaluation instruments 
called for. 

When the philosophy of general education 
is applied to the field of home economics, 
certain implications for change appear. In 
the first place, education as a continuous, 
unified program of growth suggests that 
home economics has a place in the ele- 
mentary school paralleling, interpreting, 
and enriching the pupils’ home experiences. 
Since education for wholesome, satisfying 
home life is one of the major objectives of 
the unified curriculum in the elementary 
school, the home economics teacher might 
well co-operate with the grade teachers in 
helping to plan the activities that might 
be carried out and, in some cases, to provide 
equipment and reference materials to be 
used. This, of course, does not mean that 
home economics should be offered as a spe- 
cial, added “subject” at this level, but that 
in many of the experience units participa- 
tion in family life may be stressed for the 


early development of right attitudes, appre- 
ciations, and interests. It would seem both 
economical and effective for children to 
establish at an early age right habits of 
eating food, caring for clothing, carrying 
responsibilities in the home, and living suc- 
cessfully with others. Not only would such 
instruction by the elementary teachers save 
the need of breaking undesirable habits 
later, but it would also provide for cumula- 
tive social learnings at the various levels of 
the pupils’ maturity and needs. 

There seems to be a strong trend toward 
extending the plan of a unified curriculum 
into the secondary level. One of the most 
recent writers on curriculum reorganization 
suggests that “the general program should 
be extended through the tenth grade beyond 
which election of courses and continuance 
in certain fields of experience would be 
optional” (4). If home economics is to 
become a vital part of general education, 
we shall have to give careful study to how 
we can fit it into such a scheme of things. 

Experience and study on the part of a 
few home economists suggest that we might 
first of all examine home economics for 
possible contributions to core curriculums 
and arrangements of unified studies in 
junior high school programs. If results in 
education are to be measured in terms of 
improved pupil behavior, some controlled 
experimentation with girls has seemed to 
indicate that gains in a study of personal 
and family life problems may be greater in 
the seventh grade than in the ninth. On 
the other hand, an investigation a few years 
ago showed that boys in the seventh grade 
voted no home and family topic popular. 
Interest in personal-social adjustment and 
in vocations was uniform, however, for both 
boys and girls and at all grade levels. A 
basic core course that would stay very close 
to the peculiar needs of children in the 
seventh grade would seem a desirable way 
of buiiding on the general behavior patterns 
developed in the elementary school. 
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Improvement and enrichment of every- 
day living, as the outcome of such a core 
course, would seem to be rather largely 
dependent upon the utilization of what is 
generally considered home economics mate- 
rial. Pupils in junior high school would 
almost inevitably find the problems of their 
daily living resolving into problems of home 
and family life. The home economics 
teacher probably should occupy the central 
place in guiding the planning of such a core 
course, but teachers of social science, art, 
science, physical education, and industrial 
arts would co-operate in working out to- 
gether contributions from each field that 
would make the study of personal and 
family life richer and more meaningful for 
pupils at that age level. Knowledge would 
be given work to do in solving persistent, 
real-life problems. Considerable research 
would be required to determine the prob- 
lems most essential for a particular class, 
but they would seem naturally to group 
themselves around food, shelter, clothing, 
economics of the family, and living together 
in the home. No specific skills in home 
economics would be set up for all the class 
to acquire; whatever techniques the life 
experiences called for would be learned 
as needed. 

At least two hours per day should be 
provided so that pupils will have sufficient 
time for reflective thinking and some con- 
tinuity of action and interest. In most 
cases, teaching is handled co-operatively; 
but if a sufficiently well-qualified teacher 
is available, she may teach all the aspects 
involved, including the tool subjects of 
English and mathematics. It is probable 
that few teachers of home economics are 
at present prepared to teach the material 
from other fields, even in a core so closely 
related to their specialty. 

Similarly, in the eighth grade, commu- 
nity problems might be treated in much the 
same way as were the personal and home 


problems in the previous year, with empha- 
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sis on the individual’s responsibility to 
those outside his home. Home economics 
would have less to contribute to such a 
course, but the relationships between com- 
munity problems and personal and family 
life would have real importance. More- 
over, the teacher of home economics should 
be able to contribute suggestions for prac- 
tical things that pupils might do for their 
community. 

Such integrated programs should offer to 
all children insight into certain funda- 
mental concepts which will serve as basic 
controls of behavior in a world of change. 
Although all of the learnings would be 
directed toward the achievement of the 
same general purpose, the means by which 
this might be attained and the specific 
experiences needed would necessarily vary 
for different individuals and groups. This 
arrangement would demand that teachers 
and pupils would co-operatively explore the 
maximum contributions of each field. 
“The greatest value of home economics here 
lies in contributing to a broader under- 
standing of home life, an appreciation of 
how problems of living are met, and an 
understanding of the meaning of the social 
changes to standards of personal and home 
living” (3). 

All integrated programs are supple- 
mented by courses organized around the 
conventional fields of knowledge. Cer- 
tainly home economics has a rich field of 
subject matter beyond what should be of- 
fered to all boys and girls in unified studies. 
It would seem reasonable to ask that at 
least the majority of girls should, in their 
succession of learning experiences, have the 
opportunity to meet such a variety of situa- 
tions as will prepare them for the different, 
significant aspects of home living. 

Beyond any general home economics 
courses, the school must provide through 
elective courses for the discovery and de- 
velopment of individual needs and special 
interests and talents. Titles that would 
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identify but not limit the scope of work in 
such elective courses might be Food Man- 
agement, Fabrics and Dress, Housing for 
the Family, and Economic and Social Prob- 
lems of the Family. Projects might be 
vocational or avocational in character. In- 
struction would have to be even more indi- 
vidualized than in the general courses if 
each student is to learn what will be of suffi- 
cient value to be worth that individual’s 
time and effort and still be within the scope 
of present ability and appreciation. It is 
a challenge to any teacher to make a young 
woman in senior high school feel that she is 
doing serious, necessary, adult things that 
premise real value to herself and her com- 
munity. Indeed, the community offers one 
of the best laboratories for real experiences, 
and home economists can find many original 
ways of utilizing the realities there. 

Boys’ as well as girls’ interests and needs 
are being recognized, and attempts are 
being made to meet these in elective courses 
in many schools. Many people find that 
boys prefer to study family life in separate 
classes after they reach the senior high 
school, but other schools successfully place 
boys and girls together, particularly in non- 
laboratory classes. 

General education is now considered con- 
tinuous through the two years of what is at 
present known as the junior college period 
but which promises eventually to become 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years of sec- 
ondary education. An important experi- 
ment in building a curriculum based on 
the functional needs of students is being 
carried on at the State Teachers College 
at Mount Pleasant, Michigan. Detailed 
descriptions of this curriculum are avail- 
able (5) and provide an interesting and 
fairly conservative picture of the way in 
which home economics can be employed 
in integrated courses at this level. 

Long-respected methods of teaching and 
testing are being found totally inadequate 
for achieving the educational values set up 
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for general education. To encourage self- 
direction, freedom must be granted as 
rapidly as the individual is able to handle 
his own responsibilities. Individualized 
instruction calls for less formal laboratories 
and more and better source materials. 
Reflective thinking is impossible in the time 
usually allowed for making decisions. We 
have so limited pupils’ possibilities with our 
rigid program of many short periods that 
we actually do not know the upper limits 
of their capacity for creativeness. When 
we can refrain from teaching fixed patterns 
and inflexible standards, we are often 
amazed at the self-education that occurs 
and the genuine interests and appreciations 
that are built up. Moreover, if we would 
permit a student to stay long enough on one 
problem to develop out-of-the-ordinary 
ability in that one thing, psychologists tell 
us that we would be pretty likely also to 
develop out-of-the-ordinary interest. Con- 
stant emphasis on human values and experi- 
ence in group undertakings should increase 
students’ social sensitivity and co-opera- 
tiveness. A recent investigation in one city 
showed that even the parents are demand- 
ing this social emphasis, to the end that 
their children may develop for themselves 
a functioning philosophy of life, which, after 
all, is the ultimate goal of all general edu- 
cation. 

If, then, each pupil is to exercise increas- 
ing freedom and responsibility in planning, 
carrying out, and evaluating his own work, 
there is great need for more adequate in- 
struments for appraising progress. When 
examinations primarily test facts, acquiring 
facts will take precedence over any other 
educational values. Consistent evaluation 
by all teachers and pupils of every aspect of 
growth will often show that we are failing 
to do what we set up in our objectives. 
Such evidence would offer a powerful stimu- 
lant and an intelligent guide toward the 
improvement of all home _ economics 
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Two types of experience in integration are 
open to teachers who wish to prepare them- 
selves to meet the challenge of general edu- 
cation in high schools still organized around 
separate subjects. One type is to use fam- 
ily life more consistently as the integrating 
center for all units of subject matter in 
home economics courses. The other is to 
think through effective methods of co-or- 
dinating classwork in home economics with 
other high school subjects. Agreement as 
to basic purposes and consciously planned 
co-ordination of activities between courses 
and departments should bear fruit in co- 
operative undertakings that would be 
enriched by the mutual recognition of such 
interdependencies. The attitude of mind 
on the part of the teacher is the important 
factor in integration. Out of such reor- 
ganization of present thinking and practices 
should eventually come significant and 
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acceptable contributions from the field of 
home economics to the unified curriculums 
of the future. 
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OREGON FAMILY EDUCATION 
COUNCIL 


MRS. WILLIAM KLETZER 
Oregon Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Annoying conflicts caused by scheduling 
meetings at the same time and thus divid- 
ing the audience, overlapping of programs, 
failure to use all community resources and 
to take advantage of full service offered 
by official agencies in Oregon brought 
about the formation of a clearinghouse 
named the Family Education Council 
for the purpose of co-ordinating official 
and lay effort. 

The Council was formed in January at a 
meeting at which there were representa- 
tives from the home economics extension 
service, the state college, the Vocational 
Education Department, the State Depart- 
ment of Education (W.P.A. nursery schools 
and parent education), the Oregon Home 
Economics Association, and the Oregon 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Join- 
ing with this group was Dr. Flora Thurs- 
ton, forum leader. 

This meeting resulted in the establish- 
ment of several immediate objectives, as 
well as in the formulation of a long-time 
program. Each of the objectives has been 
attained on schedule time—the best proof 
that co-operation and co-ordination pay. 

The first objective was to interest county 
groups to form similar councils. These 
councils familiarize themselves with the 
program in education for family life which 
is carried forward by each member agency. 
They facilitate co-operation in the larger 
objectives common to all. They curb 
overlapping and the nuisance of conflict- 
ing dates. The councils are planning to 


work out a calendar of main events of mem- 
ber groups and post it in some public 
place such as the courthouse or the county 
library. 

Special plans are being developed to 
extend professional leadership and to make 
possible more training centers for lay lead- 
ers. We hope that through this increased 
use of all resources our communities will 
be finer and happier places in which to 
live and that an increasing number of 
young people and their elders will take 
time for education for family life. 


HOME ECONOMISTS AND PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS IN 
KANSAS SPONSOR ADULT EDUCA- 

TION PROGRAMS FOR PARENTS 


WILLIAM D. WOLFE 
City Schools, Atchison, Kansas 


If education is a process of continuous 
growth and if both environment and hered- 
ity determine whether or not this growth 
shall be desirable, the increasing emphasis 
given to an adult education program for 
parents is justified. 

In the relatively short span covered by 
the school age, we can indoctrinate an 
individual with living ideals; but a sound 
basic philosophy alone may not bring 
about an enriched or creative state of liv- 
ing. Change and growth within the indi- 
vidual go on indefinitely, and the stress 
of modern living serves to limit one’s activi- 
ties to feeding, sheltering, loving, and 
hating. The adult constantly must have 
new insights and new outlooks to control 
the needs and to improve the status of 
the home. 
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Educators and laymen in Kansas believe 
that an adult education program for 
parents is an effective means to bring about 
physical and mental well-being, extended 
sociability, and spiritual understanding to 
the home that otherwise might succumb 
to some of the economic and social forces 
which tend to disintegrate family life. 
An operative program is being developed 
through the efforts of the state supervisor 
of homemaking, the director of the State 
Board for Vocational Education, the pub- 
lic schools, and the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. This year sixty-four com- 
munities have sponsored adult education 
programs. Eight thousand adults have 
studied phases of family life under capable 
leaders and specially trained itinerant 
teachers. From these efforts, results are 
forthcoming. Kansas is looking to a per- 
manent and comprehensive adult education 


program for parents. 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN THE FAM- 
ILY OF INTEREST TO HOME 
ECONOMISTS, 1937! 


MILDRED THUROW TATE 
Merrill-Palmer School 


The studies reviewed in this paper were 
selected from those listed or reviewed in 
current issues of social science periodicals 
and through correspondence with various 
people in the field. An attempt was made 
to select studies which had not been re- 
viewed at earlier meetings of the American 
Home Economics Association and which 
would be of interest to home economists. 
The projects reported are grouped under 
marriage or husband-wife relations, parent- 
child relations or children in the home, and 
socio-economic studies in the family. 


1 Mimeographed copies of full paper may be 
purchased from the American Home Economics 
Association, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
Tate 25 cents each; Staples 20 cents; Lyle 15 cents. 
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PERTINENT RESEARCH IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT! 


RUTH STAPLES 
University of Nebraska 


In reviewing the research in child de- 
velopment published since June 1936, in- 
cluding unpublished studies conducted un- 
der the auspices of departments of home 
economics, the investigations considered 
were limited to the aspects of child develop- 
ment which are of especial significance to 
home economists interested in the family 
and its relationships. Subtopics included 
the following: social, emotional, and per- 
sonality development; education and train- 
ing at the preschool level; and intellectual 
development, habit, and learning. 


OBJECTIVES OF GRADUATE STUDY 
FOR TEACHERS OF FAMILY 
LIFE! 


MARY S. LYLE 
Towa State College 


For the present and in the United States, 
there can be no doubt but that the direc- 
tion all education must take is that of 
promoting a “democratic way of life.” 
This direction is especially important for 
teachers concerned with family life prob- 
lems because the family itself is a funda- 
mental unit of our society and within it 
are first established the ideals which later 
serve to guide the lives of individuals. 

Today family life is so affected in its 
every aspect by social and economic forces 
that to attempt to deal with any family 
problem requires an understanding of the 
external as well as the internal factors 
involved and an awareness of the direc- 
tion toward which they are tending. 
Therefore, any person who wishes to guide 
others in the reconstruction and improve- 
ment of family life must be prepared for 
seeing the sociological and economic as- 


pects of each problem as well as its psycho- 
logical and physical aspects. 

From this point of view the objectives 
of graduate study for teachers of family 
life are: (1) the development of a clear 
conception of the goals of a democratic 
society, (2) the development of a point of 
view toward family life in its total social 
setting, (3) an understanding of the forces 
affecting family life from within and with- 
out, secured by as much firsthand contact 
as possible, and (4) some facility in guiding 
individuals to solve their family life prob- 
lems for themselves in such a way as to 
contribute to the improvement of the 
democratic way of life. 


URBAN STUDY OF CONSUMER 
PURCHASES 


BERNARD BARTON 
Director of Chicago Tabulation Office 


The purpose of the Study of Consumer 
Purchases is to determine the incomes re- 
ceived by native white American families 
and to analyze the types of goods and serv- 
ices which they choose to buy with these 
incomes. The discussion here is limited 
primarily to Chicago data. 

Native white families in Chicago may 
be divided on an income basis into approxi- 
mately three equal parts: those receiving 
incomes of less than $1,250 a year, those 
receiving between $1,250 and $2,000, and 
those receiving $2,000 and over. The 
lowest third receive approximately 13 per 
cent of the total income; the middle group, 
26 per cent; while those families having 
incomes of $2,000 or over, 61 per cent. 

The median income for native white 
families in the city of Chicago is $1,683, 
which is the highest median income for 
any of the cities except Columbia, South 
Carolina, and New York. The _inde- 
pendent professional group in Chicago 
enjoys the highest median income, namely, 
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$3,000 a year, while the wage-earner 
families have the lowest, namely, $1,560 
or $30 a week. Although the salaried 
business group ranks second, the inde- 
pendent business group is next to the 
lowest. 

An analysis of the expenditures in Chi- 
cago for salaried professional families 
shows a high degree of urgency for food 
and housing. Education, transportation, 
and gifts are in the nature of luxury items 
for all occupations. 

Except in the case of the salaried busi- 
ness group, clothing and expenses for 
household operation other than light, 
fuel, and refrigeration are also in the 
“non-urgent” category. 

For wage-earner families three more 
items come under the category of luxuries 
but for the other occupations are classed 
as necessities. These are the expenditures 
for amusement and recreational equip- 
ment, furnishings and equipment, and 
medical care. 


RESEARCH ROUND TABLE ON 
FAMILY ECONOMICS 


IRMA H. GROSS, Leader 


The family economics division held a 
round-table discussion of the techniques 
employed in the nation-wide study of 
consumer purchases. Dr. Day Monroe of 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics and 
Mr. Barton of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics opened the discussion with an 
explanation of the schedules used and of 
the method of sampling. 

Record cards were kept concerning all 
families interviewed. The family’s eligi- 
bility was determined by such qualifica- 
tions as whether it was unbroken, was 
native white, was keeping house, had lived 
less than nine months in its present loca- 
tion, and whether its expenditures were 
out of line. 
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The method of sampling was carefully 
worked out. Each house in each village 
studied was visited; one house out of 
every four in small cities; one out of every 
eight in medium-size cities. In large cities, 
city directories supplemented by building 
permits gave a cross section. From this 
random sampling, the frequency or the 
number of families in each category was 
determined. Then a controlled sample 
was taken so that the same number of 
records were obtained for each category. 
In order to obtain a composite picture of 
the community, the average obtained in 
the controlled sample was multiplied by 
the frequency, giving the total weighted 
average spent by families at each level. 

Cities and villages were chosen as repre- 
sentative of the region in question. Rural 
families were selected so as to give families 
representing, for the most part, the same 
occupation. This resulted in the best 
sections of the state being taken, but within 
a county all the farm homes were visited. 
In order to have the cities and villages as 
representative as possible, all available 
data were used to check the selection. 

Agents asked for estimates of expendi- 
tures and then used a check list to sub- 
stantiate the estimate. A limited number 
of families were asked to keep a detailed 
record of food expenditures for a week, 
as inventory was taken at the beginning 
and end of the weekly period. 

Every effort was made to have the ex- 
penditure records accurate. When incon- 
sistencies were observed these were listed 
and the families were revisited. All mem- 
bers of the family were urged to be present 
at the interview so that a more complete 
record might be obtained. 

The mechanics of keeping a large study 
together involved carefully planned man- 
uals of instructions for editing and classifi- 
cation. A chart was drawn up showing 
how to code. Forms for tables were 
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The material was coded and punched by 
machine tabulations on cards. Tabula- 
tion sheets were run off, and averages were 
computed on them so as to save possible 
errors in transferring data from one sheet 
to another. There was considerable dis- 
cussion regarding the accuracy of the sur- 
vey method and the possibility of continu- 
ing the account method for some particular 
items. 


THE PLACE OF HOUSING IN LONG- 
RANGE PLANS FOR THE CON- 
SERVATION OF OUR NATIONAL 
RESOURCES 


EDITH ELMER WOOD 
Housing Division, P.W.A. 


We have recently become aware that 
we are living in a period of transition. 
Behind us lies the individualism of the 
hardy pioneer who conquered, exploited, 
and all but destroyed the natural resources 
of a continent. Before us is a complex, 
interdependent, industrial, and urban so- 
ciety which must learn to live and to work 
in new ways. But in order to survive at 
all, it must accomplish the stupendous 
task of rescuing what can still be saved of 
the nation’s forests, streams, and farm 
lands. 

Among the natural resources to be pre- 
served, human resources take first place. 
No rescue of the land can atone for destruc- 
tion of the health and character of the 
people. About a third of them suffer 
deteriorating influences from the houses 
they inhabit. 

This situation is the result of planless 
urban growth which characterized the 
pioneer period. It exhibited the same 
haste, energy, greed, and ruthlessness. 
Early lack of sanitary, building, or zoning 
regulation and the long fight against their 
establishment have left us with a mass of 
dilapidated, insanitary slums, greater in 
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quantity and worse in quality than those of 
Europe. 

No task is more urgent than the redemp- 
tion of these urban deserts so that healthy 
children can be raised in them and con- 
tented citizens live in them. But it will 
require our best national planning over 
many years, the use of federal funds, 
the co-operation of states and cities, and 
the understanding support of all of us. 


HOUSING AND THE CONSUMER 
ARTHUR B. GALLION 
San Francisco Housing Association 


The housing problem is not only unsolved 
but is more confused because the con- 
sumer is more completely out of the pic- 
ture than ever before. The consciousness 
of the consumers of shelter has seemed to 
be numbed by the very magnitude of the 
problem presented to them. A democratic 
solution can come only when the consumers 
assume a personal responsibility for the 
creation of their homes. The family of low 
income cannot longer wait until the govern- 
ment gives it a house. It is up to the con- 
sumers to make democracy work. 

The government has aided many families 
to acquire better homes, but the crux of 
the problem lies in the creation of a new 
living environment—a community. The 
consumers must learn first that co-opera- 
tion is essential and then follow with 
co-operative action. 

Aid from the government is necessary. 
The enactment of the Wagner-Steagall 
housing bill should be demanded by every 
thinking person. Every state must have 
enabling legislation providing for the crea- 
tion of housing authorities. 

Mr. Marquis Childs points out that, 
“Tt is the co-operative way, together with 
assistance from the state in a variety of 
ways, that has made low-cost housing 
possible in Sweden.” 
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The field of co-operative housing offers 
a most worthy program to the American 
Home Economics Association. It could 
educate and aid the consumers in organiz- 
ing co-operative housing societies, and with 
the realization that it is contributing to 
the element of creative activity which is 
the key to a fuller mental and material life. 


ALTITUDE LABORATORY STUDIES 
INGA M. K. ALLISON 
Colorado Agricultural College 


It is highly appropriate that Colorado 
should become a center for altitude studies, 
since it is the highest in the group of 
states in which the altitude ranges from 
3,000 to 14,000 feet above sea level and 
which together occupy one-third of the 
area of the United States. 

While inquiry into factors involved in 
the baking of flour mixtures at different 
atmospheric pressures dates back to 1909, 
the more recent additions for humidity 
and temperature control, together with 
perfection of the installation for per- 
formance, have made possible the begin- 
ning of research of a higher quality. 

The project designated as ‘The Baking 
of Flour Mixtures” was set up in two 
parts. Part I resulted in the empirical 
adaptation of basic formulae for representa- 
tive leavened flour-mixture products to the 
range of atmospheric pressures correspond- 
ing to habitable areas, and confirmatory 
tests were run at various geographical 
locations. Though no attempt was made 
to explain fundamental principles involved, 
this initial work was nevertheless worth 
while. The 12,000 copies of the two bulle- 
tins reporting the adapted formulae have 
long since been exhausted. 

Dr. Mark A. Barmore has been directly 
responsible for all laboratory procedures 
in Part II, which was begun in 1932. The 
objectives set up for this second section 
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were: to discover how each of the constitu- 
ents in flour mixtures behave under the 
influence of the atmospheric pressure and 
humidity and temperature variables and 
how they behave toward each other; to 
set up objective standards for evaluating 
quality in the finished product; and to 
attempt to express mathematically the 
behavior relations of flour-mixture con- 
stituents. The introductory study had 
to do with the behavior of egg-white foam, 
since it is so important a leavening agent 
and, because of the constituents in many 
flour mixtures, appears to be the most 
susceptible to the variety of influences 
commonly entering into baking procedures. 
Perhaps the most important single out- 
come of this study was the development 
of a new method for measuring foam 
stability which was expressed in terms of 
rate of draining. It was determined, too, 
that of physical factors studied, the beat- 
ing time and egg age did affect foam 
stability, while heat treatment up to 50°C., 
the type of egg whip used, the presence of 
minute amounts of egg yolk, and air 
pressure had no apparent influence. It 
was found that foam stability was at its 
maximum at a pH of 8.0. It should be 
mentioned that in the presence of acid 
even minute amounts of egg yolk did 
influence foam stability. Some findings in 
connection with the detailed study of 
factors other than materials and procedures 
in the production of angel food cake fol- 
low: egg foam with a specific gravity of 
0.150 to 0.170 gave maximum cake vol- 
ume and the best texture; at a pH of 8.0, 
cream of tartar, citric acid, and acetic acid 
gave practically the same results from the 
standpoints of both foam stability and 
texture; but at pH 6.0, cream of tartar 
alone gave favorable results; cake volume 
and tenderness increased with the increase 
in oven temperature in the range employed, 
138° to 180°C. (280° to 356°F.); at any 
altitude the final cake volume increased 
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to a maximum when the tensile strength 
was about 17 gm. per sq. cm. On the basis 
of the effect of change in the amount of 
ingredients and in the effect of altitude 
on tensile strength, an equation was ob- 
tained which expresses all possible combi- 
nations of ingredients for the production 
of a very satisfactory product at any alti- 
tude, and this equation has been tested for 
elevations up to 15,000 feet. 

Studies in connection with the whole-egg 
sponge cake, which introduces an additional 
variable, fat, constituted the next step in 
the development of the project. It was 
found that with this more complex mixture 
no single value for tensile strength would 
apply in all cases. The equations finally 
developed hold for specific amounts of egg 
and flour (of each of the two blends worked 
with) at each elevation and with sugar as 
the variable constituent. Success with 
this type of flour mixture would indicate 
that still more complex types will yield to 
systematic research. 


RESEARCH ROUND TABLES ON 
FOODS AND NUTRITION 


OBJECTIVE TESTS FOR JUDGING QUALITY 
IN Foops 
ISABEL T. NOBLE 
University of Chicago 

Various pieces of apparatus which have 
been devised for measuring quality in food 
materials objectively were discussed at 
the round table for research on foods. 

The Warner-Bratzler mechanical shearer 
for measuring tenderness in meat was de- 
scribed by Eva McMillan of Kansas State 
College. This device measures the force 
required to cut a core of meat. It carries 
a triangular shaped, dull-edge shearing 
blade, the type found to give the most 
uniform results of any tried. The shear- 
ing arm moves with uniform speed, which 
need not be constant from apparatus to 
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apparatus but which must be uniform for 
any one apparatus. Samples from the 
tenderloin muscle give results which check 
more closely than do those from less tender 
muscles. 

The pressometer, an instrument for 
measuring the amount of press fluid in 
meat, was described by Mary Satorius of 
the University of Minnesota. To use 
this apparatus, a 1.5-gram sample of meat 
is wrapped in a piece of filter cloth of such 
a nature that it will absorb the juice but 
will not stick to the meat. The sample is 
then slipped into the machine, subjected 
to a pressure of 250 pounds for 10 minutes, 
removed and reweighed. The difference 
in weights is the quantity of press fluid. 
For most muscles the difference between 
duplicates is around 5 per cent. 

A new device designed to measure the 
tenderness of butter cakes was described 
by Belle Lowe of Iowa State College. It 
consists of a platform upon which is 
mounted a trough an inch or so deep and 
approximately the same width. Half of 
this trough is stationary, the other half 
free to swing along the platform. A slice 
of cake is fitted into the trough, one half of 
it held stationary and the other rotated 
until it breaks. The degree of rotation is 
then read from a scale provided for that 
purpose. Miss Lowe also described a 
staining and sectioning method for showing 
the distribution of fat in cakes. 

Various other devices for measuring 
quality in butter cakes were discussed by 
VeNona W. Swartz of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. Among these 
were the index to volume as measured by a 
planimeter, grain as measured by sand 
retention, tenderness and elasticity as 
measured by a penetrometer, and moisture 
absorption as measured by water absorp- 
tion. 

An adaptation of the Bailey Shortometer 
for measuring tenderness of jelly or crisp- 
ness of potato chips was described by 
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Pauline Paul of the University of Minne- 
sota. 


SUBJECTIVE TESTS FOR JUDGING THE 
QUALITY OF Foops 


MARTHA PITTMAN 
Kansas State College 


Two phases of this subject were pre- 
sented at a research round table. Dr. 
Louise Stanley of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics spoke on “Obtaining a Panel 
for Judging Food Flavors,” basing her 
statements on work done by Dr. Florance 
King of the Bureau. Dr. King tested 64 
individuals for acuity of taste and smell. 
None were taste “blind” to sodium chloride, 
sucrose, lactic acid, or caffeine, though 
many cases of taste indiscrimination were 
found. Thresholds of taste for the four 
substances varied greatly. Elimination of 
the least consistent and discriminating 
judges reduced the number to 14. Com- 
parison of the judgments of the original 
64 persons with those of the selected panel" 
of 14 showed no significant differences in 
choice between taste and odor of, duplicate 
samples of bread, but the selected panel 
was better able to duplicate its judgments. 

Pauline Paul of the University of Minne- 
sota emphasized the importance of ade- 
quate score cards, careful selection of 
judges, and accurate sampling of products 
in subjective testing. A good judge was 
described as possessing experience, a sense 
of discrimination, good food standards, 
and freedom from food prejudices. 

The ideal presented for a good score 
card was one providing for expression of 
preference between two samples where a 
variant in procedure is introduced. Score 
cards attempting to furnish the judges with 
a standard for comparison have been de- 
veloped at Minnesota for jelly and baked 
apples and for supplementing the score 
card for judging meat developed by a 
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committee of the national Co-operative 
Meat Investigations. 


PROBLEMS IN Home CANNING 
REBEKAH GIBBONS 
University of Nebraska 


The research round table on problems 
in home canning was attended by about 
150 persons representing a wide variety of 
interests. As a result of a discussion of 
problems in home food preservation, which 
had formed a part of the preconvention 
extension conference, Flora Carl, chair- 
man of the extension committee, presented 
the following topics which that group felt 
needed additional study: 


1. Effect of different methods of canning upon the 
initial nutritive content of vitamin C. 

2. Effect of local storage conditions such as tem- 
perature, humidity, or light upon the palata- 
bility and keeping quality of canned vegetables, 
fruits, and meats (especially in the South). 

3. Home canning of fruits, vegetables, and meats 
in glass containers with reference to appearance, 
texture, flavor, and nutritive content, as well 
as to keeping quality. These studies are needed, 
we believe, under temperature and altitude 
conditions characteristic of the different parts 
of the country. 

4. Performance tests for household size pressure 
cookers, with special reference to the accuracy 
of pressure gauges. 

5. The boiling period required to destroy the toxin 
of Clostridium botulinum in various food products 
canned at home. 


Lelia Ogle, regional chief of home eco- 
nomics for the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, called attention to the problems of 
the vast number of low-income families, 
both independent and on_ subsistence 
grants, who cannot afford pressure cookers 
and who yet must either produce and pre- 
serve a large part of their food supply or 
go without. 

Dr. Sylvia Cover of Texas outlined plans 
for meat-canning studies which will in- 
clude experiments on inoculated packs over 


a range of processing times and pressures. 
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Dr. Louise Stanley briefly described tests 
now being made at the Bureau of Home 
Economics which will include canning both 
in glass and tin. An effort will be made to 
shorten recommended processing time. 
Miss Carl reported that a survey of the 
success achieved by home canners in Mis- 
souri showed that there was little difference 
between the amount of spoilage encoun- 
tered when pressure equipment was used 
and when a water bath had been employed. 
Mrs. Edna Snyder of Nebraska gave the 
results of a somewhat similar survey which 
showed about the same percentage of 
spoilage in nonacid vegetables (corn, snap 
beans, and peas) and in meats by either 
water bath, pressure cooker, oven, or 
steamer method. Less spoilage was en- 
countered in meat than in vegetables. It 
was suggested that this similarity of results 
may indicate failures in the seals. Other 
possible causes for spoilage when pressure 
cookers have been used may be connected 
with defective gauges or with the trapping 
of air in the cooker. 

The problems characteristic of canning 
in glass which result from slow cooling 
were briefly considered. 

Dr. J. E. Cameron of the National Can- 
ners Association outlined the method 
standardized in their laboratories for deter- 
mining a suitable processing time for 
canning various products. 

Miriam Birdseye presented points from 
a study by Dr. Casper O. Nelson of North 
Dakota on “Heat Penetration and Effec- 
tiveness in the Canning of Meat in the 
Home by the Pressure Cooker.” 


INDIVIDUAL VARIATION HUMAN 
METABOLISM, THE NUMBER OF DETER- 
MINATIONS AND CONDITIONS THAT 
ARE SUFFICIENT TO ESTABLISH AN 
ADEQUATE SAMPLING PERIOD 


HELEN A. HUNSCHER, Leader 


To introduce the discussion, evidence 
was presented by the leader of variability 
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in retention of nitrogen mineral elements 
even under constant metabolic conditions 
during pregnancy, lactation, and child- 
hood. Drs. L. J. Roberts and R. Leverton 
and Drs. Outhouse and Kinsman showed 
similar fluctuations in repeated metabolic 
balance studies of iron and calcium storage 
in young women and children. 

Means of decreasing these shifts in re- 
tention by more rigid technique were con- 
sidered. Furthermore, methods of han- 
dling the data from continuous versus 
those from previous short-time observa- 
tions were suggested. The consensus of 
opinion in the group was that continuous 
observations on perhaps fewer individuals 
are necessary to yield evidence on which to 
base dietary standards in all fields of 
metabolic observations. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF IRON 
METABOLISM 


ADELAIDE P. BARER 
University of Iowa 


The development of a keener interest 
in the physiological status of humans, the 
more complete analysis of foods, and the 
description of simple and accurate methods 
for the determination of iron have given 
new impetus to the study of normal iron 
requirements. This problem has been in- 
vestigated mainly by balance studies and by 
studies of the amount of hemoglobin found 
in the blood. In the first procedure all 
the ingested material and all the excreta 
are analyzed for their iron content. This 
laborious process accurately measures the 
total iron exchange in the body but fails 
to differentiate between that iron which 
passes through the gastro-intestinal tract 
unchanged and that which has been ab- 
sorbed and is re-excreted. Likewise, it 
fails to distinguish between the available 
and non-available iron which recent in- 
vestigation has shown to be important. 
This type of study has, however, led to the 
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establishment of standards which seemed 
very generous on the basis of the few bal- 
ance studies of comparatively short dura- 
tion. More recent balance studies on a 
larger number of individuals and for longer 
periods of time have emphasized the need 
for ingestion of the liberal amounts of 
iron prescribed by the standards. 

The second method of investigating the 
adequacy of iron intake has been by means 
of studies of the amount of hemoglobin 
present in blood. This procedure measures 
the amount of circulating hemoglobin only 
and completely ignores the amount of iron 
stored in the body. The methods em- 
ployed for this purpose are generally quite 
simple, and the results are dependable if 
the method and technique are carefully 
and repeatedly checked by the oxygen 
capacity and the iron content methods. 
Values obtained in different sections of 
the country differ so widely that a knowl- 
edge of the normal hemoglobin value in 
the region being investigated must be con- 
sidered in the evaluation of results. 

It would seem that a thorough investiga- 
tion of iron utilization would be desirable. 
Particular attention should be given to a 
study of available and non-available iron 
and to an investigation of the ironwhich 
passes through the gastro-intestinal tract 
unchanged and that which has played a role 
in metabolism. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH IN LAUN- 
DRIES! 


JOHN M. MARSHALL 
American Institute of Laundering 


There is an increasing consumer demand 
for factual information on textile merchan- 
dise. While many retailers are complying 
with this demand and the informative 
labeling idea is being put into practice, it 
has little more than begun. 

See footnote on page 538. Price: 10 cents acopy. 
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It is my opinion that retailers will benefit 
from this movement in a way that has not 
yet been pointed out in anything I have 
seen or heard. The benefit which I antici- 
pate is this: that the consumer will be 
educated as to what service she may 
reasonably expect from any given item 
when she is fully informed. There will 
be few unreasonable returns of merchan- 
dise, and a sale which is made with a 
presentation of all the facts is a cleaner and 
more satisfactory sale than that in which 
some of the information is withheld. 

Regarding wearing apparel and other 
manufactured textile items, the first ques- 
tion which must be answered for the con- 
sumer is, “How can it be washed?” or 
“How can it be cleaned?” 

The Textile Approval Seal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Laundering affords for 
launderable merchandise the best possible 
reply to this question. Merchandise carry- 
ing this seal can be sent to any reliable 
commercial laundry and returned to the 
customer’s satisfaction because the wash- 
ing quality of the merchandise has been 
tested in the laboratories and commercial 
laundry systems by the scientific staff of 
the Institute. 

Laundryowners feel that in this program 
they are helping the retailer to sell better 
and more satisfactory merchandise. The 
staff of the American Institute of Launder- 
ing feels that it is in the best position to 
judge what represents consumer or cus- 
tomer satisfaction because of its fifty 
years’ experience with the returned-goods 
problem in as many as 2,500 laundries. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH BY DYERS 
AND CLEANERS 


C. J. WAGNER 
National Association of Dyers and Cleaners 


The dry-cleaning industry is and has 
been style conscious. It is necessarily an 


adjunct to all the sources for fashion mer- 
chandise; without its scientific approach 
to the problem of refurbishing, merchandise 
now sold over the retail counters would 
have to be definitely more conservative 
and the introduction of novelty fabrics 
and frocks and home furnishings as we 
see them today would present an unsafe 
venture for the manufacturer. 

The dry-cleaning industry has submitted 
to the manufacturing industries a plan 
whereby fabrics may be tested for clean- 
ability before they are poured on the 
market. In cases where laboratory re- 
search shows that special techniques or 
chemicals for cleaning or special refinish- 
ing methods are necessary, instructions will 
be disseminated to the entire industry. 
Thus, the servicing of the new fabrics is 
intelligently provided for before they 
reach the consumer, or even before they 
reach the retail counter. 

To encourage manufacturers to co- 
operate in this plan, the National Associ- 
ation of Dyers and Cleaners will award its 
Signet of Serviceability to merchandise 
which demonstrates in the laboratory and 
in practical dry-cleaning tests that it can 
be cleaned and returned to the owner’s sat- 
isfaction. 

Through its fifteen hundred members, 
the National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners will inform the four or five million 
families which it serves that where the 
Signet of Serviceability is placed on a label, 
the merchandise to which it is attached 
will stand up in the dry-cleaning systems 
as they are now operated in this country. 


THE CLINIC METHOD OF TEACH- 
ING COSTUME DESIGN 


MYRA JERVEY 
Stephens College 


We are all familiar with the old class 
routine of costume design work. The 
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regular assignments in outside reading, the 
working out of problems covering theo- 
retical figures, the study of line, color, and 
fabric and their relationship to the human 
figure are all well known. 

At Stephens College, the problem is a 
little different. President James Madison 
Wood feels that every girl on the campus, 
every woman in the world, should have 
sufficient knowledge of dress design to 
clothe herself in a suitable and becoming 
manner. To accomplish this—and obvi- 
ously every girl does not want classes in 
cutting and sewing—we give individual 
instruction to each student who will come 
to us. We realize that the girls who come 
voluntarily are usually those who need 
little help. But we also realize that to 
pursue a girl will turn her against clothes 
and antagonize her faster than anything we 
can do. So we take those who come to us 
of their own free will and try, without 
their knowledge, to turn them into emis- 
saries. It is simple enough in the course 
of conversation to suggest that they ask 
a certain girl to come over and see us. 
Or often we suggest to the roommate of 
the girl in question that we come and look 
at the roommate’s clothes in the room. 
When there we try to make friends with 
the student we are desirous of helping. 
Sometimes it taxes our ingenuity, but so 
far we believe we have been successful. 

Every sort of figure and personality 
passes through my office. My task is not 
to advise the girl what dress to buy to fill 
the momentary lack in her wardrobe, 
but to teach her what lines are best for her 
figure, what colors will make her com- 
plexion look clear and lovely. To help 
her find herself and express that self by 
her clothes is my aim. Now, I do not 
mean by that to find her “type.” Types 
are a shallow veneer, and we are not seek- 
ing thus to classify the girls. What we 
want to do is to give the individual self- 
confidence and poise through her clothes in 


order that she may develop a well-rounded 
personality. 

Because we are trying to do as thorough 
a job as possible, we do not stop with her 
clothes. We help her to acquire a charm- 
ing speaking voice by sending her to the 
voice clinic; we teach her how to care for 
her skin and hair and how to style her 
make-up; we try to clear up skin diffi- 
culties, such as acne, by sending her to 
the college physician. We attempt to 
give her a balanced posture by corrective 
physical education, which replaces the 
sprung hip and straightens curvatures of 
the spine. In fact, we believe that dress 
design concerns not only the clothes but 
also the foundation on which those clothes 
are built—the body. 

Our hope is to reach every girl on the 
campus and to send her away from 
Stephens a balanced, poised, and well- 
groomed young woman. We have accom- 
plished some of this, but we realize that 
the future holds many problems, even as 
have these past two years. 


GRAPHIC MATERIALS USEFUL IN 
EDUCATION IN FAMILY LIFE 


GRACE P. HUDSON 
American Home Economics Association 


A recent survey of graphic materials for 
use in education for family life reveals: 
(1) that there is a dearth of graphic ma- 
terials appropriate for use in parent educa- 
tion on all phases of family life and family 
relationships; (2) that there is a need for 
appropriate, inexpensive, and generally 
available graphic materials for use in the 
education of parents; and (3) that teachers 
and leaders need assistance-in selecting and 
preparing effective illustrative materials. 

A sizable collection of original and 
printed posters, charts, and other visual 
materials was loaned for this study by 
teachers, leaders, and individuals engaged 
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in education for family life. With the 
assistance of a committee a careful study 
and comparison of the materials collected 
has been made, considering such factors 
as (1) selection of subject matter for graphic 
illustration; (2) appropriateness for the 
use intended; (3) whether planned around 
one central thought and _ consistent 
throughout; (4) newness and accuracy of 
materials used; (5) attractiveness of color, 
design, and lettering; (6) legibility at the 
distance at which used; (7) whether 
illustrations used were clear, appealing, 
and to the point; (8) simplicity and con- 
ciseness of statements; (9) availability of 
materials used in the illustrations. 

Most of the original graphic materials 
secured for this study are suggestive of 
what can be done by the individual worker, 
but few of the printed materials available 
are appropriate for use in parent educa- 
tion. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION: ITS MEANING FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


WYLLE B. MCNEAL 
University of Minnesota 


The topic assigned to me has to do with 
educating teachers to explore and lay out 
the field of home economics in general edu- 
cation. One would like to ask, what 
teachers? When home economics is prop- 
erly incorporated into the educational pro- 
gram at the elementary school level, who 
will teach it? Will the regular classroom 
teacher teach this material or will there be 
a fully equipped home economics teacher 
serving many classrooms? If the regular 
classroom teachers are to do the teaching, 
then institutions preparing elementary 
school teachers must equip each teacher 
with what the situation demands. In the 
junior and senior high school, who will 
teach the units which deal with home and 
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family life materials? If in these high 
schools we are to have specially prepared 
home economics teachers who can and 
should teach the home economics units for 
general education purposes, how shall their 
college studies better prepare them for the 
co-operative plan of teaching? 

I do not pretend to know how the poten- 
tial teacher is to be brought into the fullness 
of knowledge of the duties, opportunities, 
and responsibilities of such an important 
piece of work. Disregarding many of the 
questions raised and approaching more 
directly the preparation of teachers, I shall 
hazard a few suggestions. 

The problem must be attacked now by 
teachers in service. The best place to 
learn what to do and how is in the high 
school situation, and the best method is by 
co-operation with school administrators and 
high school teachers. The situation calls 
for immediate handling, and the surest way 
is by the creative activity of well-trained, 
experienced teachers. 

What can we propose to better prepare 
the potential home economics teacher for 
varied responsibilities such as we hope she 
will find in the new schools? We have to 
build on the good we have now, eliminate 
the poor and indefensible materials and 
methods, and be willing to add what is 
needed. In some cases it may call for a 
broader philosophy of home economics than 
some of us now possess—a revaluation of 
our aims and methods and modification and 
improvement in teaching procedures. So 
far as I can see, we need to begin at the 
beginning to prepare teachers with a larger 
social aim and for larger social and intel- 
lectual responsibilities. 

My proposal is to modify the preparation 
of all home economics teachers to prepare 
them better for teaching the home eco- 
nomics courses and at the same time for 
assuming the responsibility for broader use- 
fulness by teaching home economics units 
with more generalized aims. 
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I am inclined to believe that the more 
promising program will consist of five years 
in college in which the first years will call 
for more generalization and the latter years 
for specialization and actual participation 
in teaching. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN HOME ECO- 
NOMICS EDUCATION 


EDNA P. AMIDON 
U. S. Office of Education 


Subjects presented at this meeting illus- 
trate the variety of opportunities in home 
economics education that exist in public 
school programs. Ways in which home eco- 
nomics contributes to the school program 
are growing in variety. In cities many 
different programs with different objectives 
are provided. In rural centers continu- 
ously more attention is given to meeting 
individual needs of pupils in the same 
courses. 

Home economics may function in the 
school program (a) as a special subject and 
(b) as contributing to the educational 
values toward which the whole school pro- 
gram is directed. The way in which it 
functions depends not only on the local and 
state administrative organization, and the 
needs of pupils and the other ways in which 
these are being met, but also, and more 
important, on the concept of the teacher as 
to the goal and possibilities of instruction. 
Opportunities for home economics to con- 
tribute to educational values exist in the 
elementary school, the secondary school, 
adult education, and the college. 

Beauty, co-operation, the democratic way 
of life, and appreciation of what the home 
contributes to the individual are illustrative 
of some of the values to which home eco- 
nomics has unique contributions to make 
and unique opportunities for making them. 

Home economics teachers must be aware 


of what is being done throughout the school, 
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must assist with the planning of the entire 
school program if they are to see the many 
ways in which they can make home eco- 
nomics function in contributing to such 
general values. 

An examination of curriculum studies in 
home economics shows that a beginning has 
been made, particularly at the junior and 
senior high school level, by helping teach- 
ers determine objectives for instruction in 
home economics which is directed toward 
such values, and through materials in the 
tentative courses of study that have been 
prepared as guides for teaching. 

Future needs include: illustrations of how 
courses can be adjusted to meet local situa- 
tions; more thoughtful study of the present 
social situation and its implication in home 
life; more analysis of the place of home eco- 
nomics in the entire school program; more 
consideration of administration that will 
permit home economics to make its opti- 
mum contribution; more co-operation with 
many informal agencies, as a basis for fur- 
ther instruction; more evaluation of what 
children bring to school and to home eco- 
nomics courses; and more evaluation of the 
results of instruction. 

We in home economics can take advan- 
tage of the opportunities that exist today 
only if we work together in our own group 
and if we work closely with all other educa- 
tional groups. We cannot continue to serve 
the needs of the people by seeing home eco- 
nomics only as a special subject. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN AN INTE- 
GRATED PROGRAM 


EMMA ELIZABETH WETZEL 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


Since 1934 at the Burris Laboratory 
School, Ball State Teachers College, it has 
been thought that the teachers of three sub- 
ject matter departments, namely, industrial 
arts, art, and home economics, could con- 


tribute more to the general education of the 
student body if they were to work together 
with the individuals. A course named 
Practical Arts was organized for boys and 
girls throughout the junior high school 
grades, the seventh, eighth, and ninth. 
The class is scheduled to meet every school 
day for a 55-minute period, though con- 
siderable thought is now being given to 
attempts to make the time element more 
flexible. 

Last semester the 76 members of the 
seventh grade selected a group project 
which involved not only industrial arts, 
home economics, and art, but also music, 
English, and social science. This project 
was their own interpretation of the history 
and growth of Muncie, the “Middletown” 
in the Lynds’ recent Middletown in Transi- 
tion. Next year one hour on the ninth- 
grade level is going to be organized to per- 
mit the following teachers to work together 
with the students: industrial arts, art, home 
economics, music, and English. 

Not all projects are group-conceived. 
For children working along the lines of 
their individual interests will more than 
once have group as well as individual growth 
consciousness awakened within them. 

A seventh-grade boy expressed some in- 
terest in sewing. The boy knew definitely 
that he wanted to make a cape of cotton 
fabric to wear while skating. This idea 
brought forth questions and criticisms of 
his classmates. Proper dignity had to be 
placed on sewing activities for boys, involv- 
ing choice of material, color, design, and 
finishing details in keeping with masculine 
preferences. The child was known to be a 
nervous type. Could he even use a needle? 
Would sewing be too tedious? The boy 
surprised not only his classmates but the 
teachers who assisted him, when the bast- 
ing, for example, revealed unusual regu- 
larity and when the cape itself showed mas- 
culine details. 

Such a program has many compensations, 
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but there are pitfalls of which we must con- 
stantly beware. It can become merely 
routine and make no more contribution to 
the integrated personality than a purely 
subject-matter curriculum. Frequent eval- 
uation and revision must be the order of the 
day if a program like that described is to 
accomplish the desired ends. 


TEACHING CONSUMER BUYING IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


R. S. HADSELL 
Consumers’ Counsel Division, A.A.A. 


Consumer education is that type of train- 
ing which arouses in the individual a con- 
sciousness of his interests as a member of 
the consumer group and strengthens his 
ability to select intelligently and use wisely 
the goods and services he needs for satis- 
factory living. 

Most educators would agree on the fol- 
lowing principles or procedures for a high 
school consumer course: 

1. Wise use should be made of the present 
buying experiences of the young people 
taking the course. 

2. Laboratory facilities should be pro- 
vided to aid in the study of consumer goods. 

3. Exhibits and other material for visual 
instruction should be widely used. 

4. Every school offering a consumer 
course should have available a good con- 
sumer library made up of books, magazines, 
and pamphlets. Students should be en- 
couraged to write up studies of their own 
to add to the library collection. 

5. Students should have their attention 
called to their function as “choice makers.” 
Teachers need to get students into the 
habit of considering why they spend their 
money for one service or commodity rather 
than another. 

6. Standards, grades, and informative 
labeling should receive careful attention. 

7. Finally, students need to be made 
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aware of the importance of organization 
and legislation to protect the consumer. 


TEACHING HOME ECONOMICS TO 
MIXED CLASSES 


HELEN D. REDFORD 
Lake Junior High School, Denver 


Never before has there been such an 
awareness on the part of educators and 
communities alike of the importance of 
educating both boys and girls for home and 
family life. Dr. Stoddard (School and So- 
ciety for March 6) says that in the past too 
much of education for home living had been 
left to chance and that our society is now 
paying an enormous price for leaving so 
much to chance in thisarea. He also states 
that society recognizes the problems of this 
age-old institution, the home, and demands 
that the schools include in their program 
plans for at least the fundamentals of home- 
making. 

Another example of the growing interest 
in a comprehensive educational program 
for home and family life is the chapter on 
“The Home and Family Life” in the Fif- 
teenth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence. The “Balance Sheet” in this 
chapter is of particular significance. The 
fact that the theme of the program of the 
last meeting of the Progressive Education 
Association was “Educational Foundations 
for Democratic Living” is another indica- 
tion of recent trends. Public and private 
agencies in Portland, Oregon, have done a 
very outstanding piece of work in furthering 
the development of opportunities for family 
life education. 

Since changing conditions have made it 
imperative that all members of the family, 
regardless of sex, should have an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the meaning of 
home and family, the boys have gradually 
been drawn into the field of home economics 
education. 
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To determine to what extent coeducation 
is desirable in home economics, a group of 
junior and senior high school students were 
asked what they considered the advantages 
and disadvantages in a mixed class in home 
economics and what they thought should 
be taught in this type of class. It was the 
consensus of the junior high school pupils 
that a mixed class would help them to make 
better social adjustments. The senior high 
school pupils felt that it would help solve 
boy and girl relationships and bring about, 
through a mutual exchange of ideas, a better 
understanding of the problems that con- 
front them. The disadvantages suggested 
embodied the idea that some subjects would 
not be discussed so freely as they should 
because of the fact that there is likely to be 
some embarrassment when topics of an inti- 
mate nature arise. 

According to the junior high school pupils 
the course should include things that a per- 
son comes in contact with every day; things 
that are necessary for social, physical, and 
mental health; how to appreciate things that 
are around you and that people do for you; 
budgeting ; food study; and how to get along 
with others. 

The senior high school students included 
in their list etiquette, money, general sex 
information, getting along with others, 
marriage, meaning of a family and a home, 
personality development, child care, boy 
and girl relationships, selecting a partner 
in marriage, personal habits and appear- 
ance, how to make a living, making friends, 
food in relation to health, and consumer 
problems. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF OVERAGE 
DULL NORMAL CHILDREN 


MARY FAULKNER 
Department of Education, Baltimore 


In any unselected school population, 
there are pupils who cannot profit by the 


organization and curriculum of the average 
public school. 

One group receiving special consideration 
in the Baltimore public schools consists of 
those from thirteen to fifteen who, unable 
to advance at the same rate as normal chil- 
dren, find themselves by the time they reach 
the fifth and sixth grades three or four years 
older than the majority in the class. Asa 
result, they become self-conscious and dis- 
couraged, restless, indifferent to their work, 
and in some instances disciplinary or truant 
problems. 

To meet their needs, occupational classes 
directed by the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation have been formed, mostly in ele- 
mentary schools. To qualify for these, 
boys and girls must be thirteen or older, 
have an I.Q. of at least 80, and be able to 
read and do at least fifth-grade arithmetic. 
They must be regular in attendance and 
have a good conduct rating. If study of 
the student’s records convinces the school 
principal and teacher that he would profit 
most from occupational education, the 
principal communicates with the parents 
and recommends a change to occupational 
classes. 

There are now 31 white and 8 colored 
occupational centers in Baltimore, with a 
total enrollment of 3,150, about two-thirds 
of whom are boys. The class enrollment 
averages about 20. The program for the 
6-hour day includes 3 hours of homemaking 
subjects for girls and shopwork for boys, 
and 3 hours for such subjects as arithmetic, 
reading, English, and social studies. 

The course in home economics includes 
training in home management; planning 
and preparation of meals; marketing; keep- 
ing a budget; simple problems in home 
nursing and care of the sick; child care; 
construction, selection, and care of clothing; 
social forms; and family relationships. 

In September 1936, a 9-room “Occupa- 
tional Practice House” was opened at one 
school at which selected girls from the occu- 
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pational centers receive intensive training 
in homemaking for a month or six weeks. 
Twenty girls are at the house at one time, 
with one home economics teacher in charge. 
Each week five new girls enter and five 
who have spent one month there return to 
their home school. The tasks of the house- 
hold are divided into 20 “stations,”’ with a 
new one assigned daily to each girl so that 
at the end of her month in the house she 
will have had practical experience in all. 
Many of the girls come from broken homes, 
and at the end of the school day they have 
to prepare the evening meal in their own 
homes, do the family washing and ironing, 
care for younger children, and carry on 
other duties of the household. 


TRAINING FOR HOUSEHOLD EM- 
PLOYMENT AT FRIENDLY HOUSE, 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


RUTH E. OELKE 
State Department of Education, Arizona 


Maid training for Mexican girls and 
women has been sponsored by Phoenix 
Union High School since 1929. Classes are 
held daily at Friendly House, a community 
center. 

The instructor is employed with this 
work as her responsibility. At first, em- 
ployers were visited more; now it is the 
employees. Younger members wish to 
cook well; older women prefer cleaning and 
laundering. 

Employer-employee relationships and 
personal improvement are emphasized. 
Food is prepared daily, involving market- 
ing, laundering, table setting, clearing the 
table, doing dishes, and cleaning. 

Things receiving special consideration in 
the teaching are: (1) source of water in 
the home, (2) amount of previous school 
training and home and marketing experi- 
ence, (3) necessity for training, (4) canned 
versus fresh products, (5) size of home and 
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family, (6) religion and food affecting each, 
(7) morality, and (8) language abilities. 

A day nursery at Friendly House in 
Phoenix affords practical experience in 
child care and a place for employees’ chil- 
dren. This year half-day employment has 
been satisfactory, giving opportunity to 
attend school, seek other employment, or 
assist at home. Permanent workers re- 
ceive $4 and up a week, day workers $1 for 
six hours, cleaners and laundresses 25 cents 
an hour. 

Trainees formerly averaged third or 
fourth grade; now the average is sixth 
grade. In 1936-37, there were eight high 
school graduates, four students from junior 
high school, four from the sophomore and 
two from the freshman class of the high 
school. 

Through daily training, Mexican girls 
and women are taught to manage their own 
home life and become efficient employees. 


RESEARCH ROUND TABLE ON 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


AN EXAMINATION OF ASSUMPTIONS USED 
IN Home Economics 


HESTER CHADDERDON 
Towa State College 


The round-table discussion here sum- 
marized centered around the question of 
the validity of the following assumptions 
presented by the chairman: 


1. Present practice is desirable practice. 

2. The quantity of data indicates the educational 
value of the study. 

3. Statistical treatment of data increases their 
reliability. 

4. The same degree of control should be attained 
in an experiment relating to an educational 
problem as is attained in an experiment in the 
natural sciences. 

5. It is better to measure less important items in 
a situation precisely than to measure important 
items less precisely. 
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6. The standardization of a test increases its 
validity. 

It was agreed that assumption 1 was not 
valid but that inexperienced research work- 
ers sometimes unconsciously make such an 
assumption when they survey a situation 
and conclude that what is being done by a 
majority is desirable. 

The discussion relating to assumption 2 
centered around the danger that the desire 
for a large number of cases would result in 
delimiting the scope of the problem to such 
an extent that it would become “dehy- 
drated.” It was recognized that where 
studies need to take a large number of fac- 
tors into account, as is so often the case in 
dealing with human beings, fewer cases 
might be included in any particular study 
with the idea that other similar studies 
would be made, giving a larger total number 
of cases than one research worker could 
include in a single study. Undoubtedly 
up to a point a larger number of cases may 
result in more adequate sampling of the 
population, but there are studies in which 
the problem of sampling does not occur and 
also studies in which a few cases given very 
careful consideration are more important 
educationally than those including a large 
number of cases treated with less detail. 

The third assumption which is sometimes 
made unconsciously by a research worker 
is one related to statistical treatment of 
data. Obviously unreliable data cannot be 
made more reliable by statistical treatment, 
although statistical treatment may help 
one to determine the degree of reliability. 
It was suggested that treatment of data 
may also cover up significant facts; that 
computing averages, for instance, might 
result in losing sight of differences among 
the cases in the study. This is inconsistent 
with our modern conception of the need for 
education being concerned with individuals 
and their differences as well as likenesses. 

Considerable time was spent on the fourth 
assumption, and differences of opinion were 
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expressed as to the degree to which in an 
educational “experiment” the factors should 
be controlled in order for it to be called 
research. Several agreed that in attempt- 
ing to control factors, there was danger of 
overlooking or being unable to control the 
significant ones when dealing with human 
subjects; also that there is need for what 
might be called “informal” experiments in 
which there is no control but careful meas- 
urements of results. It was predicted by 
one person that sciences dealing with human 
reactions in a social situation would come 
more and more to recognize the impossi- 
bility of the degree of control maintained 
in the physical sciences. 

The group was especially interested in 
discussing the two assumptions relating to 
measurement and questioned the validity 
of the assumptions stated. However, it 
was recognized in relation to assumption 5 
that what is “important” depends on one’s 
philosophy of education and on the par- 
ticular problem under study. The group 
deplored the fact that more valid measuring 
instruments were not available. Some of 
the dangers inherent in standardized tests 
were discussed. A few persons believe that 
we should be able to find minimum essen- 
tials for which we could devise tests that 
could be used all over the country at a par- 
ticular level of the educational system. 
Others disagreed and argued that what was 
important for one situation or individual 
might not be for another. Standardized 
tests also tend to give a false sense of secu- 
rity. Since objective measures are more 
easily obtained for outcomes relating to 
facts, there has been a tendency in research 
to limit measurement to that aspect of 
development. If we are interested in other 
kinds of development, then means of meas- 
urement must be used, even though less 
precise, which give us some idea of the 
changes which have taken place as a result 
of a particular method, curriculum, or 
other factor. 
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VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
COLLEGE HOME ECONOMICS 
STUDENTS 
ISABEL T. NOBLE 
University of Chicago 

Various college and university home eco- 
nomics staff members were unanimous as 
to the value of having students who wish 
to obtain commercial positions later sup- 
plement college work with business experi- 
ence. Opinion was divided, however, on 
how these students should be paid for their 
services. The majority favored a small 
salary, variously expressed as “a living 
wage” or as “commensurate with the work 
done”; some thought that college credit 
might be given provided the work could be 
adequately supervised; few thought volun- 
tary service was likely to prove satisfactory. 

The ideal time for the majority to gain 
such experience was considered to be the 
summer between the junior and senior 
years, although individual cases might be 
handled satisfactorily either before or after 
this or even during a school term. Few 
colleges have planned a special sequence for 
students who wish to enter business; prac- 
tically all use a general one on food or tex- 
tiles and clothing, supplemented with care- 
fully chosen electives. The electives most 
often recommended are written and spoken 
English or perhaps journalism, practice in 
radio, industrial writing, public speaking, 
extemporaneous speaking; various eco- 
nomics courses, as labor economics, mar- 
keting, or accounting; and a number of psy- 
chology courses, as social psychology or 
business psychology. Few institutions had 
any organized way of seeing that their stu- 
dents obtained business experience. All, 
however, reported that they helped students 
who needed to earn money during summers 
to obtain positions which would give them 
experience in their chosen field. 

A few employed their graduates in their 
own refectories and thereby gave them 
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experience in institution management, and 
a few had made arrangements with business 
firms whereby their students could gain 
commercial experience. All schools which 
had not organized a formal way of seeing 
that their students had opportunity to 
gain business experience said that their 
students wanted such opportunity. The 
majority which had made such arrange- 
ments said that for the most part the stu- 
dents’ reactions were favorable, although 
several reported that the students had felt 
exploited. 
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CONSUMER INFORMATION 
THE BUSINESS WOMAN 


MARIE SELLERS 
General Foods Corporation 


The membership in the home economics 
in business department of the American 
Home Economics Association has increased 
steadily until today it includes more than 
450 trained home economists holding posi- 
tions of responsibility in the business field. 
While many women in business have lost 
their positions in recent years, the home 
economist has fared better than most. It 
was only because business demanded her 
that the home economist entered the busi- 
ness field in the beginning, and it has been 
her understanding of the consumer that has 
kept her there. She forms that important 
link with the homemaker which was badly 
needed before she entered the field. 

Home economics by its very name and 
character establishes a woman immediately 
in a woman’s and not a man’s sphere. 
Fortunate today are those women in busi- 
ness whose home economics training and 
background have led them into a line of 
service which is co-operative and not com- 
petitive with men. 

The home economist with a business 
concern directs a tremendous amount of 
careful research and investigation that 
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serves as a background for information to 
be given to the consumer. In the food field 
alone there is wide scope for work in study- 
ing consumer needs, in making products 
better, in improving packages, in developing 
new uses, and in helping the homemaker 
feed her family more efficiently. For a 
number of years, in our own company, we 
have been using a group of consumer testers. 
Today we have twenty-five thousand of 
these homemakers in all parts of the country 
who co-operate with us constantly in testing 
products and answering questionnaires. 
This is just one example of the direct con- 
tact business is making with homemakers 
in order to supply accurate consumer in- 
formation. Other companies, including the 
publishers of women’s magazines, are using 
many and interesting methods of close con- 
sumer contacts that help them in preparing 
material to meet actual consumer needs. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMER 
INFORMATION 


RUTH ATWATER 
National Canners Association 


The development of consumer informa- 
tion by industry is a comparatively new 
service. For years industry has realized 
the need for extensive research on its 
products in order to have them serve the 
purpose for which they were designed, but 
it is only within the past decade that in- 
dustry has considered it important to put 
the results of its research work before the 
consuming public in such a way as to make 
them understandable and of practical, 
everyday use to the consumer. At present 
there are more than 450 trained home eco- 
nomics women in the American business 
field, working with their organizations to 
develop consumer information that is au- 
thentic and to bring the point of view of the 
consumer to the business organizations with 
which they are identified. 
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Many people are not aware of the vast 
body of research developed by business 
upon which the home economist may draw 
in preparing educational material. May I 
illustrate my point by briefly discussing 
some of the aspects of research carried on 
by the canning industry and using this to 
illustrate the development of our own edu- 
cational publications. 

The National Canners Association is the 
research and service organization of the 
canned foods industry of the United States. 
Seventy-five per cent of all food canned in 
the United States is canned by its members. 
Thus the organization truly represents the 
canning industry as a whole and works for 
the improvement of one of the basic 
branches of the food industry in the United 
States. 

Other food industries also carry on re- 
search that is used by their home economists 
in preparing commercial material. 

Every food manufacturer knows that 
quality control is his biggest asset and that 
he must carry on research both to maintain 
and advance his production. 

Consumer information as it is developed 
today must be truthful, useful, and appli- 
cable to the products with which it is deal- 
ing; otherwise, it would be a useless expense 
to the organization that is sponsoring the 
service. 


THE HOME ECONOMIST AND THE 
DESIGN OF COOKING UTENSILS 


MARGARET MITCHELL 
“Wear-Ever” Test Kitchen 


From the manufacturer’s point of view, 
the function of the trained home economist 
on his staff is to see that products have 
consumer acceptance in style, beauty, and 
practicability at an acceptable selling price. 
This was illustrated when the makers of an 
electric range decided that suitable utensils 
to use on such a range would help in selling 
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the range itself. The home economist 
assigned to gather the necessary informa- 
tion learned from sales managers and sales 
promotion men the general kinds of utensils 
likely to serve the purpose and from home 
economics directors of range manufacturers 
the sizes, shapes, and capacities likely to 
prove efficient. From home service depart- 
ments of distributors and public utilities 
she learned how proper utensils would 
simplify their work, promote greater satis- 
faction with electric cooking, and require 
fewer service calls. Other ideas were sup- 
plied by editors of women’s magazines. 
Then she visited department stores and 
realized what the electric range people were 
up against: there was nothing on the market 
to do an efficient job. 

On the basis of all this information, the 
development engineers proceeded to design 
utensils with straight sides and perfectly 
flat bottoms of two-, three-, and four-quart 
capacities that would exactly fit the range 
elements and that would be usable for both 
surface and oven cookery. As a result, 
when the firm’s electric range utensils were 
finally placed on the market “their success 
and rise to stardom was more spectacular 
than that of any movie star.” 

The duties of the home economist do not 
cease at this point, however. There should 
be constant follow-up and supervision to 
see that designs have eye appeal without 
affecting practicability or changing actual 
cost. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE TEX- 
TILE AND CLOTHING FIELD 


GLADYS WINEGAR 
Byron G. Moon Company 


The present trend toward greater interest 
in consumer education has been demon- 
strated by every group from producer to 
consumer. Private business has felt the 
need for specialists in various fields of home 
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economics, including textiles and clothing, 
to develop educational programs on a sci- 
entific and practical basis. 

As director of the Textiles Education 
Bureau, maintained by the Byron G. Moon 
Company of New York City, my contacts 
have included manufacturing plants, con- 
verter and cutting-up trade, retail stores, 
high schools, colleges and universities, the 
home economics work of the agricultural 
extension service, research laboratories, 
magazine and pattern companies, and vari- 
ous organized groups, such as women’s 
business and professional clubs. Continued 
co-operation with all of these groups has 
made me realize the importance of an un- 
derstanding of their common problems. 

To discuss these problems, a consumer 
conference was held under the auspices of 
the Textiles Education Bureau in New York 
City in April 1936, at which representatives 
of the above interests were asked to review 
briefly their outstanding accomplishments 
in consumer education for 1935 and 1936. 
A second conference was called in the spring 
of 1937, which was attended by 103 leaders 
and at which emphasis was placed on co- 
operative effort, including close relations 
with all types of consumers, and on the 
urgent need for simple and informative 
labeling. 

In line with this, a consistent effort has 
been made to have converters whose fabrics 
are Sanforized-shrunk use labels identifying 
them as such and to mark garments made 
from these fabrics with sewed-in labels. In 
addition to educational literature, many 
loan exhibits of fabrics and garments suit- 
able for different occasions and for different 
members of the family have been sent to 
schools, extension groups, and women’s 
clubs. 

Literature and illustrative material on 
wool pile carpets and rugs have also been 
prepared and have been used by educators 
and stores throughout the country. 

Home economists in business are eager to 
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co-operate with all interests for their mutual 
benefit and are looking for suggestions and 
constructive criticisms from leaders in all 
fields so that they may be able to render 
greater service. 


LOW-COST MEALS 
MOZELLE E. CRADDOCK 
Texas Technological College 


In purchasing raw materials for low-cost 
meals, the lunchroom manager must be 
most careful to keep always in mind that 
quality is economical and that variety must, 
to a large extent, be sacrificed. One’s 
natural bent for spending dollars should be 
curbed and a respect for pennies developed. 
Serve nutritive dishes in a simple, whole- 
some manner. They should be made as 
interesting and as appealing to the student 
customer as possible within a limited price 
range. Foods properly prepared have an 
attractive color, and appearance can be 
improved by serving them neatly from ves- 
sels of shining cleanliness. 

Not only is it imperative that a manager 
buy wisely, but she must also be eternally 
vigilant to prevent kitchen waste and 
similar leaks. Avoid preparation waste and 
overproduction in the kitchen, as well as 
the shrinkage of food due to improper cook- 
ing. Keep a careful check on raw mate- 
rials issued from the storeroom. Workmen 
and machines must be dispensed with if 
they prove inefficient. Watch the gas, the 
water, and the electric meters, for these may 
quickly become thieves, stealing away the 
pennies which might better be added to the 
food budget. 

Many of the attractive dishes and gar- 
nishes that “do not cost much” but lack 
nutritive value are to be omitted from the 
menu, because fractions of pennies amount 
eventually to whole pennies and a penny 
is most important in figuring per capita 
costs. 
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DISASTER RELIEF! 
MELVA B. BAKKIE 
American Red Cross 


From the beginning of the floods in the 
Ohio-Mississippi Valley early in 1937, home 
economists in the area worked effectively at 
the scene of the disaster. To better co- 
ordinate their work and increase health 
protection, the American Red Cross mo- 
bilized six administrative dietitians. They 
were assisted by sixteen other home econo- 
mists loaned by health, welfare, educa- 
tional, and extension organizations to help 
cope with the gigantic problem of feeding 
some 1,300,000 persons in the 900-odd con- 
centration camps in the 11 states affected. 
The duties of the workers varied with local 
conditions. Some centers had to feed any- 
where from 300 to 3,000 people. The food 
budgets prepared by the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics were used to check the 
adequacy of dietaries, and local home econo- 
mists revised price lists so that grocery 
allowances would prove adequate. Reports 
secured from food units showed that where 
control was established, daily costs ranged 
from 18 to 35 cents per person per day, 
varying with the locality, whereas in one 
city before the feeding was controlled, costs 
had amounted to a dollar per person per 
day. 
Attempts were made to ascertain if cooks 
and volunteer refugee helpers had been 
checked by the Board of Health for eligi- 
bility as food handlers. 

The women fed at the centers frequently 
asked for recipes of the dishes served. 
Some said they felt much better as a result 
of the dietary, and many of the refugees 
appeared to have gained weight when they 
left the centers. 

Only praise was heard for the excellent 


judgment, co-operation, and work of the 


1 For another account of this work, see “Feed- 
ing the Flood Sufferers,” JourNaL or Home Eco- 
nomics, June 1937, pp. 389-391. 


home economists; and it was agreed that in 
future emergencies the administrative dieti- 
tian should arrive at the scene of disaster 
with the supply officer in order to assist in 
controlling the stocking of warehouses and 
commissaries, to establish control of the 
cost of feeding, to properly supervise feeding 
operations, and to co-ordinate the work of 
local home economists, canteen corps, vol- 
unteers, and others. 


THE HOMEMAKER AND CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


R. S. HADSELL 
Consumers’ Council Division, A.A.A. 


Homemakers, more than any other group, 
are in a position to determine what the place 
of the consumer in American society will be. 
This is due not only to their pre-eminence 
as buyers but also to the important part 
they play in determining the course of con- 
sumer education. And after all, if we are 
not satisfied with the present status of con- 
sumer interests, it is the task of consumer 
education, taken in its broadest sense, to 
produce the desired changes. 

There are four definite fields in which 
homemakers can participate and help mold 
a course of consumer education. 

First, homemakers are in a position to see 
that a well-organized program of consumer 
education is introduced into their own 
public school systems and into projects for 
adult education. Homemakers are in a 
position to accomplish this, for no voice 
speaks with more authority than theirs in 
determining the educational policy of a 
community. 

Second, homemakers can help in educat- 
ing groups about the need of legislation and 
organization to protect consumers. Every 
year more and more consumer legislation 
is being brought before our law-making 
bodies. This legislation needs to be care- 
fully studied by consumer groups. 
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Third, homemakers can promote con- 
sumer education by participating in the 
programs of various national women’s 
organizations. The national headquarters 
of some of these groups, notably the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, the 
American Association of University Women, 
the National League of Women Voters, and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers have prepared special material 
for the study of consumer problems. 

Finally, homemakers should take a spe- 
cial interest in that type of consumer edu- 
cation which has as its aim the improve- 
ment of merchandising practices. The 
study of trade practices, along with stand- 
ards for consumer goods and informative 
labels, should be an important part of any 
study of consumer problems. 


THE HOMEMAKER AND COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENTS 


WYLLE B. MCNEAL 
University of Minnesota 


There is a growing need for college de- 
partments of home economics to evaluate 
their proposed programs of training and the 
relation they bear to the situations in which 
graduates find themselves. Some critics 
say we do not actually train for homemak- 
ing. Perhaps we do not if one is thinking 
of a set pattern for all potential home- 
makers. The homemaking curriculum usu- 
ally allows the maximum of electives and a 
minimum of required courses. However, 
the majority combine the homemaking cur- 
riculum with another more highly special- 
ized program for a specific vocation. 

The homemakers can render invaluable 
assistance in helping with research projects 
devised to give a better understanding of the 
homemakers’ actual needs. They can do 
much in helping the public understand the 
purpose of such training at various educa- 
tional levels. Iam convinced we need more 
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homemakers as teachers in the college de- 
partments. The homemakers can serve 
the interests of all home economics by be- 
coming active participants in community 
activities and by accepting responsible 
places on important educational com- 
mittees. Their possibilities for useful- 
ness are very great, and this section en- 
courages one to believe that many of them 
are living up to their opportunities. 


APPRAISALS OF TRENDS IN HOME 
ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


Tue FAMILY AND Its RELATIONSHIPS 
MILDRED THUROW TATE 
Merrill-Palmer School 


The family as a field of research is not 
new, although the emphasis of the research 
has changed with the years. Attempts at 
research in the family before the beginning 
of the twentieth century were concerned 
primarily with primitive and ancient family 
life and the historical development of the 
family. Family law, especially as related 
to marriage and divorce, was also treated. 
Before and directly preceding the World 
War, eugenics and the biological aspects of 
the family were given major emphasis, 
though ancient family life and historical 
development received considerable atten- 
tion. Since the War, the trend has gradu- 
ally shifted to the sociological, psychologi- 
cal, and economic aspects of family life, 
with special emphasis at present on family 
relations. 

We are now just on the threshold of 
family research. We have some informa- 
tion on various phases of family life, but 
our efforts so far have been primarily explor- 
atory. Since we are only beginning to 
understand the implications of research in 
this field, we need carefully thought out 
programs for the future—programs which 
will tap all phases of family life and gradu- 
ally lead to a penetration of the so-called 
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more significant aspects of family relations, 
in the hope that some day we shall be able 
not only to describe and recognize but also 
to control the factors that make for suc- 
cessful family life. 

It appears that the ultimate aim of re- 
search in the family is threefold: (1) It 
should aim at an understanding of the char- 
acteristics of American families and a 
description of these characteristics in fami- 
lies of different social, economic, and cul- 
tural backgrounds, different composition, 
and different hopes, ambitions, and feeling 
tones. (2) It should seek to understand 
and describe the functional patterns 
within different types of successful families 
so that individuals can be helped to de- 
velop and maintain these satisfactory pat- 
terns. (3) It should aim to find cause- 
and-effect relations between certain factors 
in family life in order to control and direct 
them into the proper channels. 


FamiLty Economics 
IRMA H. GROSS 
Michigan State College 


A survey of research in the field of family 
economics shows that it has developed 
largely since the passage of the Purnell Act 
in 1925. This act provides funds for the 
study of home management in rural areas. 
Research in family economics is carried on 
by home economists chiefly in the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics, the 
experiment stations of the various states, 
and graduate departments of family eco- 
nomics in colleges and universities. 

The Bureau of Home Economics has con- 
ducted two large studies in the field. The 
earlier one was on the use of homemakers’ 
time, the later one on family incomes and 
expenditures. The experiment _ station 
studies have been concerned with food con- 
sumption, use of time, purchasing habits 
and standards, planes and cost of living. 
At present, their emphasis is on the last 


topic. The distribution of thesis subjects 
is similar. 

Trends discernible in the field are: (1) 
shift in interest from homemakers’ use of 
time to standards, planes, and cost of living 
and to consumer buying; (2) study of defi- 
nite and specific problems instead of general 
surveys; and (3) rural emphasis in choice of 
problem, largely due to the limitations in 
the use of Purnell funds. 

One need in research in family economics 
is for a widening of the field. For example, 
at present the subject of family income is 
scarcely touched upon by home economics 
research workers. An even greater need is 
for a deepening of research after the stage 
of collection of facts has been passed. Such 
studies call for a greater mastery of statisti- 
cal procedure to include preliminary theo- 
retical analysis and observational technique. 
They may, in addition, call for new pro- 
cedures. 


Foops AND NUTRITION 
HAZEL E. MUNSELL 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


The trend of home economics research in 
foods and nutrition was determined by an 
analysis of a compilation of research proj- 
ects in home economics in the land-grant 
colleges for the years 1927-28 and 1936-37. 
A decided increase was noted in the number 
and scope of projects undertaken, especially 
in the field of nutrition. One of the most 
important developments is the interest 
shown in the nutritive requirements of man. 
Another encouraging sign is the increase in 
food composition studies, a field which has 
been somewhat neglected in the recent past. 
In addition to citing examples of progress, 
it should be noted that there are certain 
phases of work in which improvement is 
still to be desired. In conclusion, attention 
should be called to the necessity of selecting 
problems for research that involve funda- 
mental principles and that are more or less 
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developmental in character if home eco- 
nomics research is to enjoy the dignified 
status granted research in other fields of 
endeavor. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


ETHEL L. PHELPS 
University of Minnesota 


Textiles and clothing research constitutes 
a part of experiment station work in home 
economics in fewer states than is the case 
with foods or with nutrition. The number 
of stations where such work is under way 
has not varied materially since 1930, but 
the number of textiles and clothing projects 
has increased from 8 to 14. Much of this 
work is located in the Middle West. 
Graduate work in this area of home eco- 
nomics antedated station work and may 
have increased to a greater extent than the 
latter during this time. 

Research in textiles and clothing should 
be concerned with solving problems and 
supplying information to people for use in 
their personal and family life. No other 
group is so well prepared to see all sides of 
these problems and to work out a satisfac- 
tory solution as are home economics 
workers. 

No significant changes in types of textiles 
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and clothing research have appeared in the 
past ten years. At present, according toa 
recent compilation of nearly 60 researches 
under way in land-grant institutions, cer- 
tain aspects of the selection, the use, and 
the care of textiles and clothing are being 
investigated. Studies which appear to 
provide facts associated with selection are 
more numerous than those dealing with 
any aspect of care, while very little work has 
been concerned with consumer practices in 
the actual use of textiles. Additional in- 
vestigations of the “what’s” and “why’s” 
of consumer practices appear desirable. 

At this time, a reconsideration of our 
research program would be pertinent. Is 
it directed toward the solution of the prob- 
lems of the individual and the family, and 
has this aim been made clear both to our- 
selves and to others? 

Undoubtedly textiles and clothing re- 
search needs to be expanded in institutions 
where there can be gathered together (1) 
workers with ideas, training, and an inti- 
mate association with the home economics 
field; (2) physical equipment and supplies; 
(3) adequate library facilities. A proper 
type of educational publicity is to be en- 
couraged in order to carry information to 
the consumer and to develop public support 
for these investigations. 


EDITORIAL 


KANSAS CITY: GENERAL 
IMPRESSIONS 


The essential facts about the thirtieth 
annual meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association were briefly added at 
the end of last month’s editorials, and the 
business transacted has been reported to 
members in the September Bulletin. The 
most appropriate thing to do here seems to 
be to attempt to give some general impres- 
sions of the occasion and of its meaning to 
the development of home economics. 

To begin with the setting: This year we 
were where average temperatures are more 
than average high, but we had more relief 
through air conditioning than ever before. 
There were a few occasions when some of us 
sweltered; and at the banquet over eleven 
hundred of us were decidedly conscious of 
the heat, our hostess city having as yet no 
air-cooled hall in which that number can 
be served. On the other hand, it would be 
hard to imagine a more comfortable place 
for listening than the Music Hall of the 
Municipal Auditorium with its pleasant 
temperature, restful lines and harmonious 
color effects in the decorations, and chairs 
which seem miraculously to fit all sorts and 
conditions of figures. One of the evening 
speakers told afterwards of feeling that his 
hearers were so completely at ease physi- 
cally that they gave him their full attention 
the moment he began to speak. 

The Auditorium also furnished the best 
setting for exhibits that the Association has 
ever enjoyed. The large, light, cool arena 
with the spacious aisles between the rows 
of attractive booths was becoming to the 
things displayed and conducive to leisurely 
visits. Moreover, the quality of the ex- 


hibits was unusually good, with more em- 
phasis on bona fide information and less on 
features whose main purpose is to catch 
passing attention. Never before were the 
exhibits of educational and government 
agencies and of the Association’s own activi- 
ties so numerous or so effective. 

The attendance of over 2,100 (a few more 
than at Chicago in 1935) was only one of 
many signs of a vigorous organization. 
Finances were in a state to permit a little 
wholesome expansion. Taken all together, 
the reports of officers, divisions, depart- 
ments, and committees pictured genuine 
progress in home economics. The general 
feeling was one of good team play, and 
indications of behind-the-scenes disagree- 
ments were conspicuous by their absence. 
The efficient efforts of the Kansas and Mis- 
souri home economists responsible for hos- 
pitality, trips, and the general comfort of 
the visitors helped to promote the friendli- 
ness in which professional solidarity thrives. 

One of the best features of the meeting 
was the talk which the president gave at the 
close of the business session. Although she 
insists that it was intended for members 
only and is not suited for publication in the 
JournaL, the demand for having it appear 
in this number was so great that she finally 
consented (see page 517). 


THE PLACE OF HOME ECONOMICS 
IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


No central theme was set for the pro- 
gram, but the place of home economics in 
the general scheme of education was promi- 
nent in so many discussions that it almost 
served as one. Home economists seemed 
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to realize that to gain due recognition for 
their subject in a progressive program 
based on the actual experiences and needs 
of the pupils they must demonstrate both 
its essential contributions and their own 
ability to integrate it into the whole 
program. They were also conscious of the 
need of better co-ordination within home 
economics itself. Miss Walsh’s paper on 
page 531 is typical of these discussions. 
They were also reflected in this resolution: 


Wuereas, All home economics is directed toward 
a common goal, namely, the improvement of per- 
sonal and family living and activities growing out 
of them; therefore, 

Resolved, That the chairmen of departments of 
the Association devote a portion of their pro- 
grams to the presentation of the common purpose 
and to a consideration of the social significance of 
their particular field of work to the ultimate ob- 
jective of home economics. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 


General interest in the place of home 
economics in the school program for health 
education was also conspicuous, especially 
in relation to nutrition. This led to 
another resolution: 


Wauereas, Health education in the schools is 
rightly a co-operative program; therefore, 

Resolved, That school administrators be urged 
to provide for participation of home economics 
teachers in those phases of health education in 
which they are best qualified to give instruction. 


In this same connection, a tendency to 
shift the administrative responsibility for 
school lunchrooms from the school to 
commercial caterers had been a matter of 
concern during the year to teachers, super- 
visors, and institution managers. One 
session of the institution administration 
department was devoted to the school 
lunch, and papers presented there will be 
used in a symposium in the November 
issue of the JourNat. The following reso- 
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lution was adopted by the Association at 
the request of that department: 


Wuereas, The school lunchroom is an impor- 
tant factor in child health and growth; and 

Wuereas, Its administration requires a scien- 
tific knowledge of nutrition and professional train- 
ing in institution administration; therefore, 

Resolved, That school administrators be urged 
to secure supervision of the school lunchroom by 
trained persons on a professional rather than a 
commercial basis. 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 


The single topic which seemed most 
generally significant to the home econo- 
mists at Kansas City was probably the 
proposed Consumer-Retailer Relations 
Council, which Mr. Brightman described in 
his stimulating talk on Monday evening 
(see page 505) and which the Association 
took action to join. If home economists 
have sometimes wondered about the value 
of their efforts to get for the consumer a 
better status in the business world, their 
doubts were laid when this leader in the 
retailing field told them that their per- 
sistence in the American Standards Asso- 
ciation and elsewhere was recognized as an 
essential influence in the recent develop- 
ment of standards for ultimate consumer 
goods and in the growing acceptance of 
these and other informative devices as 
essential aids to successful retailing. His 
frank and vivid picture of the practical 
difficulties which these new methods bring 
to the retailers and his suggestions as to 
what home economists can do to encourage 
them will give renewed impetus to closer 
co-operation between the two groups lo- 
cally. This closer relation may well be 
the beginning of a new phase in the con- 
sumer movement. It certainly offers a 
fine opportunity for better integration 
between home economics, the everyday 
needs and experiences of the pupils, and 
broader economic and social problems. 
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HOUSING 


The least developed of the subject mat- 
ter divisions of home economics, the one on 
the house, had a program that showed de- 
cided progress. In addition to Mr. Hoben’s 
paper on page 521 and others such as 
those abstracted on pages 540 and 541, there 
was well-informed discussion of topics 
which a few years ago would not have 
been considered suitable for such meet- 
ings—notably perhaps Dr. Reid’s scholarly 
analysis of the Wagner-Steagall Housing 
Bill and the report of the committee on 
home economics research in _ housing. 
There seemed also to be a greater realiza- 
tion of housing as a subject through which 
home economics can develop vital con- 
nections between everyday living and 
national economy. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


That this is the field in which home eco- 
nomics is just now spreading most rapidly 
was clearly evident at Kansas City. The 
first stimulus was felt mainly through 
the relief programs, but it is now showing 
itself in government activities connected 
with social security and rural resettlement 
and rehabilitation. These agencies have 
appealed to the Association to suggest 
qualifications for workers—a task which 
the department of home economics in 
social work began some months ago and 
to which the executive committee has given 
its hearty approval. Dr. Sebrell, who 
represented the United States Public 
Health Service at the meetings, used the 
occasion to explain the new plan for hav- 
ing a nutritionist on each state public 
health program. Mrs. _ Ball’s paper 
(page 526) is included in this issue as 
representative of another development in 
this general direction. 

In view of all this, it is not surprising 
that the name of the Association’s depart- 
ment of home economics in social work 


was changed to social welfare and public 
health department. The connection of 
home economics with this field will be 
furthered by the fact that the new chair- 
man of the department is Marjorie Hesel- 
tine, nutritionist in the division of the 
United States Children’s Bureau which 
handles Social Security work. 


RESEARCH 


For some years the various subject mat- 
ter divisions and the department of re- 
search in the Association have been try- 
ing to develop machinery by which they 
can work together more closely and make 
their efforts more widely felt. This has 
been done largely through interlocking 
committees, the chairman of the research 
committee of each division representing 
that division in the research department. 
To these has recently been added the chair- 
man of a committee on research in home 
economics education. The good results 
of this were very apparent at Kansas 
City, where the research programs were 
exceptionally well planned and _signifi- 
cant. In fact, they were so attractive to 
nontechnical visitors who were eager to 
learn what is new in different fields of home 
economics that the researchers themselves 
hardly had a chance to discuss methods. 
Another year this will be taken care of by 
two types of sessions, a more popular one 
and a technical one open only to research 
workers. 


STUDENT CLUBS AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


If student club activities are less con- 
spicuous in the Journat this year, this is 
not because they are falling off. Far from 
it. Instead, they have become so im- 
portant that they now have a magazine of 
their own—the National Magazine of Home 
Economics Student Clubs. This appeared 
three times last year and will appear four 
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times in 1937-38. It is edited in the Wash- 
ington office under the direction of the 
field secretary and is sent free to all affili- 
ated clubs. Home economics administra- 
tors and other individual members of the 
American Home Economics Association 
may subscribe to the magazine for one 
dollar a year. Larger affiliated student 
clubs wishing more than one copy may 
subscribe for as many additional copies 
as they need at the rate of 60 cents per 
year. 

There were some 400 members of clubs 
from 34 states registered at Kansas City. 
They had their own hotel headquarters. 
Some of their meetings included them all, 
but at other times the college and high 
school girls met separately. Their joint 
banquet on Wednesday evening was a 
delightful occasion, with a Chinese and a 
Japanese student at the table of honor and 
the program devoted mainly to the inter- 
national fellowship plan. 

Under Dr. Margaret Justin, an ingenious 
plan is being worked out by means of 
which the contributions made by student 
clubs and others to the foreign fellowship 
fund are duplicated by colleges and uni- 
versities. For example, the Association 
offers a fellowship of $500, $250 of which 
comes from the fund and the other $250 
from the institution, perhaps in the fo:m 
of remitted tuition or free room and board. 
Last winter announcements of these fel- 
lowships and application blanks were 
sent to key people in various countries. 
Twenty-five applications were received, 
almost all of them from young women of 
high academic standing, personality that 
gives promise of leadership, and with 
definite plans for using the results of a year’s 
study in the United States. Three awards 
have been announced: to Jean Chen of 
China for study at Kansas State College, 
to Marta Dalen of Sweden for study at 
Michigan State College, and to Antonina 
Kopta of Poland for study at the Merrill- 
Palmer School. 
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It was announced at Kansas City that 
Omicron Nu had made a grant of $500 
toward two such fellowships. The deci- 
sion was to use half of it this year and half 
in 1938-39. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE 
N. E. A. 


The week after home economists were 
assembled in Kansas City came the sum- 
mer meeting of the N.E.A. in Detroit, 
including the sessions of the Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics. The discussions at the latter were 
permeated by much the same general edu- 
cational ideas as the ones at Kansas City. 
This is natural, since the Detroit group 
represents in the National Education 
Association the same interests as those 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

At the first session on June 21, there was 
a panel discussion of “The Function of 
Extra-Curricular Activities in Home Eco- 
nomics” under the chairmanship of the 
president of the Department, Dr. Freda G. 
Winning of New York University. Teach- 
ers and supervisors from several Michigan 
and Ohio school systems expressed the 
opinion that extracurricular activities al- 
lowed home economics to function in a 
way that aided its development. Dr. 
Velma Phillips of Ohio University vigor- 
ously protested against the term “extra- 
curricular” as outmoded. She maintained 
that it sometimes opened the door to ex- 
ploitation of home economics students 
and teachers and that if any such activities 
were worth carrying on under school 
auspices they were worth including in a 
school program of home economics. 

The first speaker at the next day’s meet- 
ing was Dr. H. W. Nisonger of Ohio State 
University, who spoke on “Promoting 
Democracy Through Home Economics 
Education.” Typical of his argument was 
the statement that “the degree to which 
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we can help young people to think their 
way through and get some basis for action 
on such problems as career, marriage, and 
family life—to that extent we are promot- 
ing citizenship in a democracy”; and he 
made a strong plea for continued learning 
beyond school age. The concern of home 
economics teachers in housing gave special 
importance to what Maria B. Woodward 
of the Department of Education in Ohio 
said about “Housing in the Home Eco- 
nomics Program of the Public Schools.” 
Helen W. Atwater, editor of the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics, told of trends in 
home economics which were seen in the 
Kansas City meetings. 

At the Wednesday afternoon meeting, 
Dr. O. R. Yoder of the State Hospital in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, spoke on “The Role 
of Home Economics in a Mental Hygiene 
Program.” The other speaker was Dr. 
Kenneth L. Heaton of the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction, who told 
of the experiment in a functional curricu- 
lum which is being carried on at the Central 
State Teachers College at Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan. (See page 575.) 

The local home economists, under the 
leadership of the two Detroit supervisors, 
Miss Grace McAdam and Miss Julia 
Grant, arranged many pleasant social 
functions, including a final banquet at the 
charming Women’s City Club. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AT THE 
DETROIT MEETINGS 


The reorganization of the physical edu- 
cation interests in the National Education 
Association has been under consideration 
for some time, and at Detroit it was for- 
mally accomplished with the formation of 
the new Department of Health and Phys- 
ical Education—a change in line with 
modern ideas of subject matter integration. 

The new department has set up a school 


health division, further subdivided into 
school health education, recreation, and 
physical education. Home economists are 
naturally most directly interested in the 
first. Its work is to be divided among 
six sections, on school medicine, school 
nursing, dentistry, safety education, health 
education, and school nutrition. 

Dr. Helen Hunscher presided at the 
organization meeting of the nutrition 
section. Miss Carlotta Greer was elected 
chairman and Dr. Marietta Eichelberger 
secretary. Close co-operation is planned 
with the Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics. In fact, it 
is expected that the latter’s committee on 
nutrition will also serve as a committee of 
the section, thus giving a definite, official 
interrelation. Miss Greer is chairman of 
both. 

The nutrition section has set for itself 
the task of preparing or selecting authentic 
teaching materials on nutrition and of 
promoting the idea of a trained nutritionist 
in every school system. It also recom- 
mended that the program of work for the 
subcommittee on nutrition service in 
schools of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection be adopted 
and put into action. This report, it will 
be remembered, was prepared under the 
direction of Dr. Lydia J. Roberts but never 
had the circulation that it deserved. 

The section voted at Detroit that allied 
organizations such as the food and nutri- 
tion division of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the food and nutri- 
tion section of the American Public Health 
Association, be urged to incorporate in 
their program of work co-operation with 
this section. Co-operation of this kind 
will meet with the active approval of the 
home economists. If they have an equally 
good chance to make their due contribu- 
tions to other parts of the program, the 
formation of the new department will mean 
a long step forward both for home economics 
and for school health education. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 
Reported to the research committee of the food and nutrition division on June 22 


A study of the effect of coagulation and internal 
temperature on press fluid, tenderness, and 
composition of beef muscle, A. M. CurILp 
and M. J. Sartorius, University of 
Minnesota. 

The effect of coagulation on the physical 
and chemical properties of beef muscle was 
studied. The pressometer was used for meas- 
uring juicinessand theshearstress apparatus for 
tenderness. Total moisture and ether extract 
were determined. All data were analyzed 
statistically, and the following conclusions 
were made: 

1. During coagulation (to 58°C.) of longis- 
simus dorsi, adductor, and triceps brachii mus- 
cles, total moisture is decreased and ether- 
extractable material is increased. The latter 
result is thought due to infiltration of melted 
fat from the surface layer. Tenderness of the 
adductor and triceps brachii muscles was not 
found to change during coagulation, but the 
longissimus dorsi muscle became more tender. 

2. The effect of internal temperatures of 
58°C., 67°C., and 75°C. was studied on semi- 
tendinosus muscle roasts. Press fluid and 
total moisture were less in meat cooked to 
58°C. than in the raw, but there was no differ- 
ence in these qualities between meat cooked to 
58°C. and that cooked to 67°C. A further 
difference (decrease) in press fluid and total 
moisture occurred between meat cooked to 
67°C. and that cooked to 75°C. Total losses 
were increased with internal temperature. 
The meat became more tender with each in- 
crement in temperature up to 75°C., where it 
hecame less tender. 


The effect of temperature and time of cooking 
on the tenderness of roasts, Sytv1A COVER, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Differences in total time of cooking appeared 

to influence the difference in tenderness more 

consistently than did high and low oven tem- 


peratures when paired chuck, rump, and rib 
roasts of beef, half-ham roasts of pork, and 
leg-of-lamb roasts were cooked well done and 
when paired chuck and rib roasts of beef were 
cooked medium rare, the longer cooking time 
producing a more tender roast. 

When skewers were used to decrease the 
cooking time of paired round, chuck, and rib 
roasts of beef cooked well done at the low oven 
temperature, differences in tenderness were 
noted, the larger differences being associated 
with the longer time of cooking as had been 
the case in the previous tests with oven 
temperature. 


Some factors affecting the cooking quality of 
the pea and Great Northern types of dry 
beans, EpNA B. SNnypER, University of 
Nebraska. 
Abstracted on page 484 of the JouRNAL oF 

Home Economics for September 1937 from the 

Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station 

Bulletin 85. 


Deep-fat frying studies at high altitudes, 
E. J. Turessen, University of Wyoming. 
The relative values of different fats used 

for deep-fat frying were compared at the 

Wyoming Experiment Station, the fats in- 

cluded being lard, cottonseed oil, corn oil, and 

a hydrogenated fat. The study was divided 

into two parts. The first consisted of tests 

to determine the frying life of the fats when 
used under household conditions. This in- 
cluded a partial chemical analysis of each fat 
when fresh and after definite periods of use as 
well as subjective scoring for texture and pala- 
tability of the foods cooked in the re-used fat. 

Eight- and sixteen-pound lots of each fat 
were used for frying. No fresh fat was added 
during the series of tests. The chemical tests 
showed that deterioration had occurred in all 
of the re-used fats. The deterioration was less 
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in the large than in the small quantity of fat 
after 12 hours’ use. The iodine number was 
lowered, the acidity increased, and the smoke 
point lowered. There seemed to be no rela- 
tionship between the chemical changes and the 
flavor of the doughnuts, no unpleasant flavors 
being imparted to the foods cooked in fats 
re-used 12 hours. The fat absorption was 
approximately the same for the different fats. 
When the formula was modified to include 
equal proportions of hard and soft wheat flour, 
there was an increase in the amount of fat 
absorbed. 

The second part of the study consisted of 
determinations of the best frying temperatures 
at high altitudes and formula modifications 
for rich dough mixtures. The temperatures 
tested for frying ranged from 350° to 400°F. 
The most satisfactory frying temperature at 
an altitude of 7,200 feet was around 350°F.; 
365°F. could also be used if a deep brown color 
was desired. Neither 383° nor 392°F. proved 
satisfactory. The smoke point of the different 
fats was approximately the same as at sea level. 

Doughnuts made from low-altitude formulas 
cracked open while frying. This was over- 
come to a large extent by reducing the amount 
of leavening and using a certain proportion of 
hard wheat flour. In richer formulas it was 
also necessary to reduce the sugar and fat. 


Investigation of the vitamin C contents of 
Florida fruits and vegetables. I. Citrus, 
O. D. Aspott and R. B. Frencu, Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The effect of several factors upon the con- 
centration of vitamin C and acid in citrus 
fruits has been investigated. Vitamin C has 
been determined by the use of Tillman’s indi- 
cator, and acidity by titration to alkalinity 
using phenolphthalein as an indicator. 

Vitamin C and acid have been followed in 
ripening oranges through and beyond maturity. 
These two factors show variation with physio- 
logical age. Acidity and vitamin C decrease 
at comparable rates to and beyond maturity 
in late ripening oranges (Valencia). With 
early (Parson Brown) and midseason (Pine- 
apple) oranges, an increase in vitamin C at 
maturity precedes the subsequent decrease. 

A high concentration of vitamin C within a 
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variety is associated with a high quality juice, 
but a juice of poor quality does not necessarily 
have a low concentration. 

+ Storage tests at 40°F. have shown that an 
increase in concentration of vitamin C up to 30 
per cent may occur in the first few weeks of 
storage. This increase is not universal and is 
associated with maintenance of acid level. 


The calcium and phosphorus content of raw 
and cooked vegetables, IsanEL and 
Eve tyn G. HA.uipay, University of Chicago. 
The proportion of minerals retained by vege- 

tables during cooking is still uncertain, because 

much of the work reported so far is based on 
methods of preparation not now in general use. 

The present study was initiated, therefore, to 

determine the calcium and phosphorus content 

of a number of vegetables prepared and cooked 
in the quantities and according to the direc- 
tions recommended in the authors’ Hows and 

Whys of Cooking. 

The vegetables were purchased on the retail 
market in sufficient quantities for the entire 
experiment, prepared for cooking, mixed thor- 
oughly, and then weighed into several four- 
serving portions. One of these was set aside 
to be analyzed raw, one was cooked in Chicago 
city water, one was cooked in distilled water, and 
in the case of certain vegetables one was steamed. 
The four-serving portions of each vegetable 
and the cooking waters were either oxidized 
with nitric and perchloric acids or dried and 
subsequently dry ashed. The ash solutions 
so obtained were analyzed for calcium by the 
Shohl and Pedley modification of the McCrud- 
den method and for phosphorus by the Fiske 
and Subbarow method. A sample of Chicago 
city water, taken at the same time as that used 
in cooking, was also analyzed for calcium. A 
direct check on the accuracy of the determina- 
tions thus was made possible. 

The results indicate clearly three trends: 
(1) the calcium and phosphorus retentions are 
high even in samples of vegetables cooked in 
boiling water; (2) calcium is retained to a 
greater degree than phosphorus; (3) calcium 
retentions are greater in cooking liquids 
originally containing calcium (as Chicago city 
water) than in distilled water, whereas phos- 
phorus ones are unaffected. 
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Hemoglobin levels during the pre-cancerous 
life of mice having a high susceptibility to 
spontaneous mammary cancer, LILLIAN D. 
Francis, Yale University and Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, and LEONELL 
C. Stronc, Yale University. 

Hemoglobin studies were made on the tail 
blood of two strains of inbred, relatively 
homozygous mice, the albino having a high 
susceptibility and the CBA a high resistance to 
spontaneous mammary carcinoma. 

The mice were used at 40-day intervals, 
from the age of 40 days through 480 for virgins, 
and from 120 through 640 for breeders. They 
were all housed alike and were maintained on 
the same diet prior to and throughout the 
experiment. Altogether 1,471 mouse deter- 
minations were made, most of the groups 
numbering 30 or more. 

The acid hematin method was used, and the 
hemoglobin readings were made colorimet- 
rically against a hemoglobin disk which had 
been standardized by the oxygen capacity 
method and by iron determinations. 

The hemoglobin values obtained were the 
same for the two strains of breeder mice at 160 
days; thereafter, however, the levels for the 
cancer-susceptible animals became _progres- 
sively lower than for the CBA mice. The 
difference between the two strains was statis- 
tically significant at each 40-day interval and 
reached a maximum of 2.4 gm. per 100 grams. 


Endometrial hyperplasia as observed in experi- 
mental guinea pigs', OLGA SAFFRY, MARTHA 
M. Kramer, and Mary T. HARMAN, Kansas 
State College. 

Endometrial hyperplasia has been observed 
in the laboratory in guinea pigs receiving limi- 
ted amounts of vitamin C. The condition is 
similar in appearance to cases reported by 
various workers as found in human uteri and 
in experimental guinea pigs, rats, and mice 
which had been injected with estrogen. It is 
reported that estrogen injections cause an 
unbalance in the hypophyseal-ovarian rela- 
tionship which may result in an irregular or 
prolonged oestrus period and in a definite 


1Contribution No. 72, department of home 
economics, and No. 157, department of zoology, 
Kansas State College. 
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change in the histological picture of the en- 
dometrium, the mucous membrane that lines 
the cavity of the uterus. The most striking 
characteristic is the cystic dilation of the 
mucous glands of the endometrium. 

The guinea pigs used were fed a standard 
vitamin C free diet as part of an experiment 
to study relations of vitamin C intake to re- 
production. One group served as negative 
controls while others received supplements to 
supply vitamin C. Ascorbic acid (crystalline 
vitamin C sold as “Cebione” by Merck) was 
fed at different levels. In the tissues of nega- 
tive control females receiving no supplement, 
a definite pattern of endometrial hyperplasia 
was observed with dilated glands in the en- 
dometrium. The characteristic stroma of 
hyperplasia was also present. 

Pregnant animals on a normal diet served 
as positive controls. The endometrium of 
these animals, in contrast to those showing 
hyperplasia, had normal stroma containing 
small glands in which there was no dilation. 

The other females were placed on experiment 
when successful copulation indicated the begin- 
ning of pregnancy. The animals were killed 
when abortion was anticipated or resorption 
suspected. One group of females received 
ascorbic acid equivalent to 3 ml. orange juice 
per 300 gm. of body weight. Gestation was 
usually of short duration with this group. 
Examination of the uterine tissue of these 
animals showed endometrial hyperplasia of 
varying degree. 

Another group of animals received larger 
portions of ascorbic acid equivalent to 5 ml. 
per 300 gm. Gestation proceeded further than 
on the smaller portion, but tissues from all 
animals showed some degree of endometrial 
hyperplasia. Less pronounced hyperplasia was 
present in those animals whose uteri contained 
no trace of embryo although copulation had 
been successful, while more severe forms were 
found in tissues of the animals which yielded 
well-developed embryos. 


Observations on the dark adaptation of the eye 
and vitamin A storage in young adults, 
Cecii1a Scnuck and MILLER, Purdue 
University. 

The biophotometer was used in this study, 
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and the technique employed was essentially 
that of Jeans, Blanchard, and Zentmire. The 
subjects were young college women ranging in 
age from 17 to 22 years. The first step in the 
study was to obtain biophotometer readings 
on the subjects on their usual diets. Dietary 
records were secured for a period of one week 
for each subject in order to get a picture of the 
dietary habits. The subjects showing rela- 
tively poor dark adaptation on the original 
test were tested again in a few days, and if 
confirmation of the first test was obtained 
these subjects were selected for further study. 
They were paired, one member of each pair 
serving as a control and the other receiving, 
in addition to the regular diet, three halibut- 
liver oil capsules (supplied, with assay figures, 
through the courtesy of the William S. Merrell 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio) daily, repre- 
senting 28,000 to 29,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin 
A. There was also included in the experi- 
mental group a pair of subjects whose biopho- 
tometer readings indicated good dark adapta- 
tion. Tests were repeated at weekly intervals 
on the controls and on those receiving halibut- 
liver oil capsules, both members of each pair 
being tested on the same day of each week. 
The experiment was continued for a period of 
five weeks. 

Tests made on 94 subjects indicated a rela- 
tively poor dark adaptation in about 20 per 
cent of the cases. There were, however, no 
extremely poor cases. An appraisal in terms 
of the normal is difficult to make, as work with 
the biophotometer, particularly with adult 
subjects, has been too limited as yet to furnish 
anything in the way of standards. Two sub- 
jects who showed very good dark adaptation 
had been taking vitamin A concentrates. 
However, one in the more deficient group was 
also taking a vitamin A concentrate. A 
qualitative analysis of the dietary records did 
not reveal any consistent relationship between 
the vitamin A intake and the biophotometer 
readings. The diets were not rich in sources 
of vitamin A, nor were most of them markedly 
poor. 

The repeated tests on the experimental 
group showed small fluctuations in the readings 
for both the controls and the subjects re- 
ceiving halibut-liver oil capsules. There was 
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no consistent improvement in the controls, 
the readings at the end of the five-week period 
being close to the original readings. 

The subjects receiving the halibut-liver oil 
capsules including the one who originally 
appeared to have good dark adaptation, all 
showed improvement. In general, there was a 
tendency to reach a plateau after the second 
week of the increased vitamin A intake. The 
efficiency attained in the matter of dark adapta- 
tion when this plateau was reached varied 
considerably in the different subjects, the sub- 
ject whose efficiency was high in the beginning 
reaching a level greatly above that of the sub- 
jects whose first readings indicated a relatively 
deficient condition. Apparently there are 
individual differences in what constitutes 
optimal vitamin A storage as measured by 
the biophotometer. 


The diets of ten low-income families, Grace 
SPOELSTRA and Martna S. PitrMan, Kansas 
State College. 

The families included in the study were em- 
ployed by the W.P.A. or were receiving aid 
from some organized relief agency. They 
averaged 1.9 adults and 4.2 children per family 
or, according to the Hawley scale, 4.25 adult 
male units for energy and 5.85 for protein and 
minerals. The cash income ranged from $15 
to $52 per month. 

The study covered 28 days. The inventory 
method was used for collecting data, and the 
food value of the diets was computed from 
standard tables of food composition. 

The average nutritive value of the diets was 
adequate for calcium and only slightly below 
the accepted standards for calories and protein, 
but it was low in phosphorus and iron and 
decidedly low in vitamins. Four families were 
above the standard for protein and calcium, 3 
for phosphorus, and 1 for iron. No family had 
sufficient vitamin A or G, though 2 approached 
the standard for vitamin A. One diet exceeded 
the standard for vitamin C, but the others 
were from 24 to 71 per cent deficient. 

Grain products furnished an average of 35.0 
per cent of the calories; dairy products, 13.8 
per cent; sugar and sweets, 14.2 per cent; and 
fats, 11.4 per cent. 

Of the protein, grain products supplied 35.8 
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per cent; dairy products, 24.6 per cent; and 
meats, 21.1 per cent. 

Dairy products supplied 72.3 per cent of the 
calcium, 36.0 per cent of the phosphorus, 14.3 
per cent of the iron, 63.1 per cent of vitamin A, 
20.8 per cent of vitamin C, and 57.5 per cent 
of vitamin G. Milk consumption averaged 
0.75 pint per person per day. 

Vegetables furnished 34.1 per cent of the 
iron, 23.4 per cent of the vitamin A, 61.2 per 
cent of the vitamin C, and 16.4 per cent of the 
vitamin G. 

The money value of the diets averaged 
$0.238 per adult male unit, with a range of 
$0.116 to $0.415; but the average amount 
actually spent was $0.169, with a range of 
$0.078 to $0.334. The diet of the family 
spending $0.334 was adequate except in iron 
and vitamins; the diet of the family spending 
the least was unsatisfactory in all respects. 
It would appear that the diets that were most 
nearly adequate represented a higher money 
value. 


Metabolic studies on human subjects on a 
skimmed milk and banana diet, R. Sarns- 
BuRY and M. C. Smirn, University of 
Arkansas. 

A report of this study appeared on pages 

468 to 471 of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics 

for September 1937. 


The calcium requirements of children, GLapys 
KinsMAN, Dorotuy SHELDON, JULIA OvtT- 
HOUSE, Miticent HaTHAWAy, and JANICE 
Situ, University of Illinois. 

Calcium balance studies were made with five 

preschool girls as subjects over a period of 32 


weeks. In order to eliminate any influence of 
the previous dietary habits on the retentions 
of calcium, very generous amounts of calcium 
were given for a period of 15 weeks. Approxi- 
mately 1810 mg. of calcium, chiefly as di- 
calcium phosphate, were ingested daily. Dur- 
ing this period the retentions of calcium varied 
with the individual subjects and also from week 
to week with each subject. Following this 
the retentions of calcium were observed at 
levels of calcium intake of approximately 370 
mg., 610 mg., and 880 mg. daily. At the above 
three levels, calcium other than that in the 
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basal diet was supplied as milk solids. The 
610 mg. level of intake gave average calcium 
retentions as high as those observed during 
the late periods of generous calcium ingestion. 
The 370 mg. level gave average retentions 
definitely lower than the average retentions 
observed at the 610 mg. level. The 880 mg. 
level did not produce greater retentions than 
the 610 mg. level. The milk solids during the 
period at which the subjects were ingesting 
610 mg. of calcium daily were equivalent to 
400 cc. of milk. 


Basal metabolism of Connecticut State College 
students, E. CHARLOTTE ROGERS, Connect- 
icut State College. 

A basal metabolism study was made of 113 
Connecticut State College students, 82 women 
and 31men. ‘Twenty-two per cent of these fell 
within the ages of 19 and 23 years. Three or 
more tests were given to all except 22 per cent 
who gave similar rates on two consecutive 
tests. 

One short diet study indicated that the food 
contained 15 per cent of protein and was high 
in quality. A study of those who were given 
three or more tests showed that approximately 
26 per cent of the women and 29 per cent of 
the men kept between +10 and —10 on all of 
three or more tests. These group averages 
are —2.4 DuBois (modified by Boothby and 
Sandiford) and —0.1 Harris-Benedict for the 
women and —1.5 modified DuBois and +0.7 
Harris-Benedict for the men. 

Approximately 47 per cent of the women 
and 29 per cent of the men had a wider range 
(—30 to +30 for women and —16 to +20 for 
men), with averages of —1.8 modified DuBois 
and —1.63 Harris-Benedict for women, and 
—0.5 modified DuBois and +2.0 Harris- 
Benedict for men. The remaining 28 per cent 
of the women and 41 per cent of the men had 
still wider ranges and averages outside +10. 

The averages for all 82 women was —3.2 by 
the modified DuBois and —3.0 by the Harris- 
Benedict standard, and for all 31 men —2.5 
and —0.4, respectively. 

A study of the habits and activities of a part 
of these students indicated that the range in 
basal rate in a series of tests was of considerable 
significance. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 
Reported at the research round table of the textiles and clothing division on June 22 


Methods for determining the physical charac- 
teristics of cotton fibers, MAry ANNA 
Grimes, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The necessity of making many tests of fibers 
has led to the development and comparison of 
certain tests for measuring fiber character- 
istics. The method for determining the 
strength of fibers consists of fastening between 
drafting tape fibers which have been combed, 
cut to a definite length and weighed, then 
broken in an ordinary breaking-strength ma- 
chine. Simple calculations place all tests on a 
comparable basis. 

It was found that the fineness of cotton 
could be satisfactorily measured by projecting 
cross sections of the fibers at a high magnifica- 
tion and measuring the tracings or photo- 
micrographs with a planimeter. At least 250 
such measurements were necessary to keep 
the standard error within 2 per cent of the 
mean. 

Comparisons of the sodium hydroxide and 
the polarized light methods for determining 
the maturity ratings showed almost identical 
results, more nearly so than those obtained 
by duplication of either method. Apparently 
either method is satisfactory. 


A comparison of five kinds of wool, Dorotny 
SAVILLE, South Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

The study of wool fibers and fabrics at the 
South Dakota Experiment Station has been 
an attempt (1) to compare certain charac- 
teristics of wool from a new breed of sheep 
known as the Tailless at intervals of from one 
to two years in order to note changes produced 
by the development of the breed; (2) to com- 
pare fabrics made of wool from the Ram- 
bouillet, Shropshire, Hampshire, Southdown, 
and Tailless breeds of sheep, all of which were 
raised under similar conditions; and (3) to 
find possible relationships between certain 
physical properties in fibers from particular 
lots of wool and the same properties in fabrics 
made from the wool. Measurements of 


length, diameter, and crimp were found to vary 
widely in the five kinds of wool. Since these 
and other characteristics indicated such a wide 
range in the quality of the various fibers, the 
tests of the fabrics did not furnish an accurate 
basis for comparing the grades of the fibers 
from the various lots. 


Analysis of bleached and unbleached muslin 
sheetings, EstHER BRUNER NELSON, Kansas 
State College. 

Lengths from 9 different brands of bleached 
sheeting were purchased at intervals during 
the year. All were analyzed for thread count, 
breaking strength, kind and amount of sizing, 
and weight per square yard. With one excep- 
tion, no brand showed constant values for 
strength and thread count. Unbleached sheet- 
ings representing 6 of the 9 brands were laun- 
dered 20 times, either in distilled water or in 
soap solution. Some were bleached before 
laundering, the bleaching being continued until 
the fabrics had attained the whiteness of com- 
mercially bleached materials of the same brand. 
After 20 launderings, the fabrics bleached in 
the laboratory had about the same breaking 
strength as the commercially bleached ma- 
terials. The laundered fabrics were then 
stored for several months in a dark closet, 
after which it was found that those com- 
mercially bleached had remained white, while 
the others had become yellow. 


A study of materials used for nurses’ uniforms, 
Heten B. LARmore, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Two types of fabrics, poplins and broad- 
cloths, both suitable for nurses’ uniforms, were 
studied to determine, on the basis of certain 
physical characteristics, from which group the 
consumer may expect the greater service- 
ability. 

Results of the investigation indicated that 
the poplins were more satisfactory to the con- 
sumer than the broadcloths for the following 
reasons: (1) There was less shrinkage in the 
poplins than in the broadcloths; (2) judged by 
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measurements of physical characteristics, the 
poplins would no doubt be more durable than 
the broadcloths; (3) there was less variability 
among the physical characteristics of the fab- 
rics among the poplins than among the broad- 
cloths. It was also found that poplins sold 
under the same trade name are not identical. 


Weight of clothing worn by San Antonio 
(Texas) school children, Jesste WHITACRE, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Weight of clothing (without shoes and wraps) 

worn on one day in each of 1 fall, 2 winter, and 
2 spring months was determined for each of 
some 1,000 public school pupils, representing 
equally white, Mexican, and Negro groups. 
Weights ranged from 4 to 76 oz., with median 
values in all seasons between } Ib. and 2 Ibs. 
Girls’ medians were about } to 3 those of boys 
in the same race. Most clothing weights were 
between 1 per cent and 3.5 per cent of the body 
weight. Correlation coefficients of clothing 
weight with body weight, age, and height were 
low, but highest with height. 

Only 3 to } of maximum clothing weights 
were found in winter; the same proportion of 
minimum weights, in spring. Difference be- 
tween maximum and minimum clothing weights 
of individual children equaled or exceeded their 
own monthly nude body weight changes in a 
high percentage of cases. 


Wearing qualities of certain ready-made gar- 
ments, Doris E. Exstrom, Kansas State 
College. 

In this study, five bias “silk” slips each of 
six different qualities or made by six different 
companies were obtained. A portion of the 
fabric of one slip of each kind was given a tex- 
tile analysis at the beginning of thestudy. The 
remaining four slips of each kind were worn by 
professional or business women for periods 
totaling from 525 to 1,000 hours; they were all 
laundered in the same manner, and a complete 
record was kept of the effect of wear on each. 
At the end of the period, the fabrics of the 
worn slips were analyzed to determine the 
effect of wear, laundering, and aging; and a 
portion of the fabric from the unworn slip 
of each kind was analyzed to determine the 
effect of aging alone. 
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The fabric analysis revealed that the ma- 
terials varied greatly in thread count, balance 
of thread, weighting, tensile strength, and 
other features of structure. The amount of 
wear (as determined by fabric analysis) shown 
in slips of the same kind worn by different 
individuals varied little in the better slips, 
while it varied greatly in the slips of poorer 
quality. The warp threads were weakened 
much more by wear than were the filling 
threads as revealed by tensile-strength tests. 
The deteriorating effect of age was much 
greater in slips containing the higher per- 
centages of weighting. There seems to be a 
considerable correlation between the frequency 
of launderings and the service given by the 
slips. Those laundered once per 100 hours of 
wear showed much less signs of wear than 
those laundered four or five times per 100 
hours. Measurements to determine the even- 
ness of the slip from the floor show that only 
one make of slip remained even at the end of 
the period of wear. 


Consumer demand for various qualities in 
selected articles of clothing and selected 
household textiles, as expressed by Missouri 
homemakers, MARJORIE CHOLLET, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

The investigation undertook to get informa- 
tion regarding (1) the present purchases of 
four selected articles of clothing (house dresses, 
afternoon dresses, slips and petticoats, and 
hosiery) and four household textiles (towels, 
sheets, window curtains, and blankets) and 
the extent to which market availability and 
income were factors in choice; and (2) the 
specific qualities desired and the extent of the 
satisfaction or bases of the dissatisfaction with 
what was purchased. The completed data 
will have been obtained from some 4,000 
questionnaires checked by homemakers living 
in Jackson and St. Louis counties, Missouri, 
and an equal number from other parts of the 
state. 

The findings portray a market decidedly 
more satisfactory with regard to the attractive- 
ness in materials and designs of products than 
in providing well-constructed, properly fitting 
garments and pre-shrunk fabrics of good 
quality and assured color fastness. Need was 
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indicated also for the provision of materials 
and garments made of attractive but cheaper 
fibers; the improvement of the rayon fabrics 
on the market; more adequate and more 
dependable labeling of fabrics, garments, and 
household textiles; standardization of garment 
sizes and greater attention to certain body 
types; and salespeople more carefully instruct- 
ed in the fitting of garments. 

The confusion manifested by these experi- 
enced housewives suggested a continued oppor- 
tunity for adult education in purchasing prob- 
lems. More factual information likewise 
seemed desirable concerning the extent to 
which industry can, with its present organiza- 
tion and with a fair return to labor, capital, 
and the various marketing agencies concerned, 
provide the articles desired, in the qualities 
demanded, at the prices which can be paid 
by the lower-income groups. 


Methods used in securing clothing, Fusa 
Nacalr with Grapys McGr11, Texas State 
College for Women. 

The wardrobes of 200 families in Denton, 
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Texas, were studied to determine present prac- 
tices in securing clothing. Persons in the 
families included 197 men, 295 women, 113 
boys, and 129 girls. The information was 
obtained by means of questionnaires and 
personal interviews. 

Garments were classified as ready-made, 
custom- or dressmaker-made, and homemade. 
Account was taken of such factors as size of 
family, training and age of homemakers, and 
occupation of wearer and number of hours 
spent outside the home. The following con- 
clusions were reached: Practically all garments 
for men and boys are purchased ready-made. 
Women’s house dresses, aprons, and street 
dresses and girls’ school dresses and under- 
garments are the articles most frequently 
made at home. Home sewing increases with 
decrease in economic status, except in the 
unemployed group. The proportion of cloth- 
ing purchased ready-made decreases gradually 
with the increase of the size of the family up 
to that with six children. Younger women do 
more sewing than older ones. Home econom- 
ics training increases home sewing. 
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A College Curriculum Based on Functional 
Needs of Students. By KENNETH L. HEATON 
and G. Rosert Koopman. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1936, 157 
pp., $2. 

The account of an “experiment with the 
general curriculum at Central State Teachers 
College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan” carried 
on with the co-operation of the division of 
curriculum research of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and with financial 
help from private foundations. Because it 
combines a practical attempt to demonstrate 
the use of an “integrated program”’ in college 
education with careful study of the steps in 
the development of the program and their 
effects, it should prove a significant contribu- 
tion to an urgent educational problem (see 


page 566). 


Secondary Education for Youth in Modern 
America. By Hart R. Douctass. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1937, 137 pp., $1. 

A summary of the more important facts and 
trends of secondary education in the United 
States, prepared for the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Education. 
It indicates “the major influences and condi- 
tions which must give direction to a readjust- 
ment of secondary education” and outlines 
“concrete possibilities for experimentation, 
study, and demonstration.” 


Youth-serving Organizations. By M. M. CHAM- 
BERS. Washington, D. C.: The American 
Council on Education, 1937, 327 pp., $1.50. 
“An introductory survey and descriptive 

directory” prepared for the American Youth 

Commission of the American Council on 

Education. Part One describes briefly the 

role of nongovernmental agencies and the pur- 


pose of the survey, and Part Two gives a classi- 
fied, briefly annotated list of such organi- 
zations. The American Home Economics 
Association is included in the section on edu- 
cational associations. 


The Family's Food. By Fartu R. LANMAN, 
Hucutna McKay, and FRANcEs ZUILL. 
Revised edition. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1937, 630 pp., $1.68. 

The original edition of this widely used book 
was reviewed in the JouRNAL for June 1932. 
It is now rewritten and enlarged, mainly on 
the basis of suggestions from home economics 
teachers and supervisors, to meet the present- 
day needs of the high school foods course. 


Study Guide to Problems of Fabrics and Dress. 
By Lucy and ELIZABETH 
TARPLEY. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1937, 139 pp., $0.52. 

A students’ work- and notebook for use with 
the authors’ high school textbook Fabrics and 
Dress, which has been in wide use since its 
publication six years ago (see JOURNAL for 
June 1931). 


Which Way for Our Children? By ALBERTA 
Muwnxres. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936, 198 pp., $2. 

A “handbook in religious education for 
parents and teachers,” based both on the 
author’s teaching experience and on actual 
(though disguised) cases. A_ bibliography 
adds to its usefulness. 


Problems of Child Welfare. By GEorcE B. 
Mancotp. Third edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936, 549 pp., $3. 
First published in 1914 and revised in 1924, 

this well-known textbook for college and 
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university students has now been largely re- 
written to bring it into line with changed condi- 
tions, increased information, and improved 
methods of welfare work for children. 


Adventures in Living. By Tuomas D. Woop, 
ANETTE M. PHELAN, MARION O. LERRIGO, 
B. Lamxrn, and TuurMan B. RICE. 
Five volumes. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1936. 

Blazing the Trail, 248 pp., $0.80. 

How We Live, 328 pp., $0.80. 

Keeping Fit, 237 pp., $0.72. 

Many Ways of Living, 209 pp., $0.60. 

Now We Are Growing, 218 pp., $0.60. 

The authors, closely connected with the 
joint committee on health problems in educa- 
tion of the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Association, have 
prepared these books for children in accordance 
with findings and recommendations of the 
committee’s well-known report on “Health 

Education.” The different volumes, to be 

used in the following order, cover much the 

same general ground but in ways adapted to 
gradually advancing educational levels and 
with different titles: Now We Are Growing, 

Many Ways of Living, Keeping Fit, Blazing 

the Trail, How We Live. 


Keeping Your Child Normal. By BERNARD 
Sacus. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc. 
(Medical Book Department of Harper & 
Brothers), 1936, 148 pp., $1.50. 

In these “suggestions for parents, teachers 
and physicians; with a critical estimate of the 
influence of psychoanalysis,” a leading neurolo- 
gist emphasizes the importance of the normal 
as contrasted with the morbid aspects of per- 
sonal development, and points out what he 
considers dangerous fallacies in popular inter- 
pretations of psychological theories, especially 
in relation to sex domination. 


What It Means to Grow Up. By Fritz 
Ktwxet. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936, 180 pp., $2. 

This book, which met with wide success in 
the original German, presents the psychological 
problems of the adolescent in terms of prac- 
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tical life experience and in a way intended to 
make him “call his own experiences into 
council, develop his own judgment, deepen 
it and correct it over and again—until in this 
way he becomes mature, grows up, gains 
wisdom.” The point of view is further indi- 
cated by such section heads as “Defiance and 
Obedience,” “Solitariness and Fellowship,” 
“Love and Responsibility,” “The Crisis and a 
Philosophy of Life.” Helpful alike to young 
people and those who deal with them. 


Love Is a Challenge. By FLoRENcE Guy 
SeEaBuRY. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936, 
443 pp., $2.50. 

Approaching her subject with a wide ac- 
quaintance with both psychological theories 
and the popular modern points of view, the 
wife of a well-known psychologist here dis- 
cusses the common troubles of people in and 
out of love and suggests how to correct them 
by understanding. She illustrates her points 
by the experiences of famous people and 
modern instances and writes with a skillful 
blend of objectivity, urbanity, and humor, of 
common sense and idealism. 


Sex Life in Marriage. By OLIvEeR M. ButTTeEr- 
FIELD. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 
1937, 192 pp., $2. 

The enlargement of a widely used pamphlet 
entitled “Marriage and Sexual Harmony,” 
noted in the JourNaL for August-September 
1935. The author is consultant in marriage 
problems for the Family Guidance Service, 
New York City. 


The Family Encounters the Depression. By 
Ropert CooLEy ANGELL. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936, 309 pp., 
$1.50. 

In this study of the effects of the depression 
on the family relations in 50 families of Ameri- 
can college students, the author, professor of 
sociology at the University of Michigan, 
emphasizes sociological rather than economic 
features and considers the investigation quite 
as significant as an illustration of method as 
for its findings. 


1937} 


Spotlights on the Culture of India. By JAMES 
Lowett Hypes. Washington, D. C.: The 
Daylion Company, 1937, 368 pp., $3. 

The author, who is professor of sociology at 
Connecticut State College and contributor to 
the June issue of the JouRNAL or Home Eco- 
NOMICS, visited India as sociologist on the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry and bases his 
sociological interpretation of contemporary life 
in that country on firsthand observation of 
physical, economic, political, and social condi- 
tions. Of special interest to home economists 
(including college students) are perhaps his 
discussions of Indian schools, village and family 
life, art, and music. 


Housing Officials’ Yearbook, 1937. Edited 
by CortemMaAN Woopsury. Chicago: Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, 1937, 
213 pp., $3. 

Progress in federal, state, and local housing 
agencies is briefly reported in this annual; 
current problems and practices are discussed; 
housing authority laws are summarized; and a 
glossary of housing terms, a directory of hous- 
ing agencies, and a selected bibliography are 
included. 


Creative Design in Furniture. By WILLIAM 
H. Varnum. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts 
Press, 1937, 160 pp., $2.50. 

Modern practice in furniture design is here 
discussed in relation to fundamental art prin- 
ciples, historical development, and the qualities 
of new materials. Somewhat technical in 
places, the book is nevertheless suggestive to 
those who select furniture for their own use 
or teach others about it. 


Art Activities in the Modern School. By 
FLORENCE WILLIAMS NICHOLAS, NELLIE 
CLARE MAwnoop, and B. TRILLING. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937, 
379 pp., $3.25. 

Intended primarily for those in training as 
art teachers, this book assumes a knowledge 
of the subject matter of art and tries to “help 
the teacher orient herself and her art work in 
the general scheme of education, so that she 
may better understand the aims of art educa- 
tion, select pupil experiences more discriminat- 
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ingly, and adjust her work with greater finesse 
to other phases of education.” Chapters of 
special interest for home economists are per- 
haps those on “Industrial Art for Social Under- 
standings,” “Color Experiences: Creative and 
Appreciative,” “Developing Good Taste in 
Home and Dress,” “Great Art of the Past Con- 
tributes to Aesthetic Enjoyment in the 
Present.” 


The Arts Workshop of Rural America. By 
Mar:orIE PATTEN. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937, 202 pp., $1.50. 
This “study of the rural arts program of the 

agricultural extension service” deals with repre- 
sentative developments in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
North Dakota, Colorado, Ohio, North Carolina, 
New York, and West Virginia, and is rightly 
described as “the ‘success story’ of a broad 
cultural program and of the thousands of peo- 
ple all over rural America who, by taking part 
so enthusiastically and ably in that program, 
have made it the important force for pleasure 
and benefit it is today.” The investigation on 
which the book is based was done under the 
department of adult education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and with a grant 
from the General Education Board. 


Art Education Today: An Annual Devoted to the 
Problems of Art Education. Sponsored by 
MEMBERS OF THE FINE Arts STAFF OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937, 100 pp., 
$1.15. 

Among the 14 essays here assembled, some 
of special interest to home economists are: 
“Some Generalizations Concerning Art Educa- 
tion,” James L. Mursell; “Possibilities of Inte- 
gration Through Art,” Florence Cane; “Art 
Education in a Rural School,” Rachel W. Tay- 
lor; “Integration at Work—an Arts Program,” 
Mary E. Albright; “An Experiment in Teach- 
ing House Furnishing,” Grace Morin. 


Art Weaving. By FrrepA KEAN. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1937, 105 pp., 
$1.16. 

“The purpose of this book is to provide a 
theoretical and cultural background for a prac- 
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tical course in hand-weaving. The approach 
is elementary; but students may find this brief 
introduction helpful in charting a course of 
more intensive study.” Special topics con- 
sidered are Hardanger work, materials used in 
weaving, Oriental rugs, tapestries, laces, and 
colonial weaving. The illustrations include 
pictures of typical specimens and diagrams of 
stitches and weaves. 


Give Yourself Background. By F. FRASER 
Bonp. New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1937, 218 pp., $2. 
“How to build, extend, enrich and apply 

your background” is here told by a former pro- 

fessor of journalism at Columbia University. 

Practical suggestions, exercises, and reading 

lists are given for such topics as “Correct 

Speech: The First Essential,” “Increase Your 

Word Range,” “How to Use the Newspaper, 

the Magazine, and the Radio in Background 

Building,” ““Making Your Background Count.” 


Nostrums and Quackery and Pseudo-Medicine. 
Volume III. By Artuur J. Cramp. Chi- 
cago: American Medical Association, 1936, 
232 pp., $1.50. 

This volume differs from its predecessors 
(1913 and 1921) in giving more condensed 
statements of the evidence collected by the 
A.M.A. against fraudulent or dangerous reme- 
dies and less detail of the methods used by the 
producers. The introduction emphasizes the 
dependence of the patent medicine business on 
advertising (said to account for 75 per cent of 
merchandising costs) and on secrecy, the latter 
valuable because of the emotional effect of 
mystery rather than because it prevents imita- 
tion. The specific remedies and agencies 
mentioned, are grouped according to uses. 
Cosmetics, food fads, testimonials, and pseu- 
domedical organizations are among the sub- 
jects of special chapters. 


American Medicine: Expert Testimony Out of 
Court. VolumesI and II. New York: The 
American Foundation, 1937, 1435 pp., $3.50. 
The report of a carefully planned, compre- 
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hensive study of the organization of medical 
care in the United States made by the American 
Foundation with the help of a medical advisory 
committee consisting of over a hundred well- 
known medical men from all over the country. 
It attempts to reflect the consensus of opinion 
on such phases of medical care as present ade- 
quacy; general underlying principles; medical 
education; specialization; the place of the hos- 
pital; public health organization; state, county, 
and community plan;; health insurance; state 
medicine and private practice. The conclu- 
sions reached are much more favorable to 
socialized medicine than those of the American 
Medical Association. Individual sections are 
of direct interest in connection with family 
economics and with home economics in social 
welfare and public health. 


Not to Be Broadcast: The Truth About Radio. 
By Brinpze. New York: The Van- 
guard Press, 1937, 310 pp., $2.50. 

The financial, administrative, and other 
means by which a few small groups represent- 
ing powerful vested interests control radio in 
the United States is set forth by the author 
in the trenchant and amusing style used in her 
earlier How to Spend Money and with countless 
telling examples. Among solutions suggested 
are prohibiting present large networks from 
acquiring more stations, limiting the ownership 
of stations by newspaper publishers, limiting 
the stations’ authority to censor, taxing the 
profits of commercial stations, and using the 
receipts to operate non-political, uncensored 
government stations as a “yardstick” for pri- 
vately operated stations, and, above all, devel- 
oping a greater public realization of the present 
situation and its danger. 


A Foreigner Looks at the TVA. By ODETTE 
Keun. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1937, 89 pp., $1.25. 

An alert, experienced French traveler and 
writer with a forceful, vivacious English style 
describes her impressions of the T.V.A. and its 
vital social and economic implications for the 
future of the United States. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Contributed by the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


Conduct disorders of intellectually subnormal 
children, Louis Lurie. Am. J. Psychiat. 
93, No. 5 (March 1937) pp. 1025-1038. 
Many studies have been made regarding the 

relation of antisocial behavior and intelligence 
level, but few deal with the group whose I.Q.’s 
range from 80 to 89. The aim of this inves- 
tigation was to determine the nature of the 
problems presented by a subnormal group con- 
sisting of 136 boys and 89 girls, aged from 4 to 
18 years, from the Child Guidance Home, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The results indicate that 
such a group is not able to do satisfactory 
work in the grade school, as is commonly be- 
lieved. The children had difficulty from the 
fourth grade on. The majority did not ap- 
pear mentally retarded and hence as much was 
expected of them as of normal children. In- 
dividual rather than group testing is necessary. 
In 18 per cent of the cases, the subnormality 
was directly responsible for the behavior diffi- 
culty. The author concludes that it is impor- 
tant to recognize the role of subnormal intelli- 
gence in the causation of antisocial behavior 
and that greater attention should be given to 
subnormal children. 


Development within the first two years of 
infants prematurely born, 
Metcuer. Child Development 8, No. 1 
(March 1937) pp. 1-14. 

A study of 44 premature infants aged from 
1} months to 18 months and 25 days was made 
to discover differences between them and full- 
term children. The Buhler-Hetzer infant 
scale was used. The data show that up to 5 
months of age these infants lagged behind the 
average for full-term babies, and the children 
were retarded in postural control up to 18 
months on the average. Children whose birth 
weights were below 2,000 grams were more 
likely to show some peculiarity of appearance 
than those who were heavier. The results 
agree with the findings of others that pre- 
mature children tend to catch up with full- 
term babies in a short time if they are healthy 
and that their general development is normal. 


Community of interest and the measurement 
of marriage adjustment, CirrrorD KiRK- 
PATRICK. Family 18, No. 4 (June 1937) 
pp. 133-137. 

A family interests scale was devised to test 
the hypothesis that community of interest 
between married persons is an important fac- 
tor in marital adjustment and was applied to 
a selected group of well and poorly adjusted 
married couples. The results indicate that 
among this group community of interest was 
significantly related to marital adjustment 
and that the scale has some validity in the 
sense of discriminating between groups and 
individuals of contrasting marital adjustment. 
It is suggested that the scale might possibly 
be used as a clinical device to guide those con- 
templating marriage. The findings are to 
be considered tentative only, since they are 
based on a selected group of subjects. 


Marital happiness in two generations, PAUL 
PopENoE and Donna Wicks. Ment. Hyg. 
21, No. 2 (April 1937) pp. 218-223. 

Marital happiness is supposed to be asso- 
ciated with childhood experiences and family 
background, but evidence on this point is 
scanty. Therefore, a study with about 3,200 
subjects was undertaken to throw more light 
on the problem. Ratings of the family back- 
ground of husband and wife were secured 
which indicate that a large proportion of the 
unhappily married persons in the community 
come from unhappy childhood homes. There 
seems to be a marked relationship between 
being brought up in a happy home and being 
able to live successfully in marriage in adult 
life. Both biological and educational factors 
are probably involved in this result. 


How much do teachers know about mental 
hygiene? C. V. Hopson. Ment. Hyg. 21, 
No. 2 (April 1937) pp. 231-242. 

The purpose of the study here reported was 
to discover how well the teachers know the 
most important principles of mental hygiene. 
No attempt was made to determine how well 


teachers apply these principles. A list was 
drawn up consisting of 42 principles, and a 
test was formulated exemplifying them and 
given to more than 1,600 teachers. The re- 
sults indicate a lack of knowledge of mental 
hygiene among enough teachers to justify 
up-to-date training in the subject. Experi- 
enced teachers and those with the most prep- 
aration had a better knowledge of mental 
hygiene than inexperienced ones and those 
with less preparation. Teachers who had 
small children in their homes showed no supe- 
riority. The topics of fear, sex, responsibility 
of adults in the personality development of 
children need to be stressed in mental hygiene 
courses. The author makes recommendations 
regarding training in the field. 


Mental hygiene consideration in the care of 
convalescent children, Berta Weiss Hatt- 
wick. Ment. Hyg. 21, No. 2 (April 1937) 
pp. 263-270. 

The findings of 292 observations of children 
from 1} to 8} years of age in a hospital situation 
were studied to determine the possibility of 
carrying certain nursery school techniques into 
the care of sick children. It is suggested that 
routine contacts may be enriched for the child 
by permitting and encouraging self-help, by 
the conversation that accompanies the contact 
of adults, and by the expectancy of good be- 
havior. If children’s requests were indications 
of their needs, then the predominance of re- 
quests for play materials is evidence of the need 
for and the value of a program in which ma- 
terials are provided and the child left to develop 
his own interests. In conclusion, the author 
emphasizes that in the regular course of con- 
tact the nurse can enhance the child’s social 
experiences and development if suitable play 
materials are provided and that she can meet 
his play needs with little or no extra time. 


Changes in sex differences in problems and in- 
terests of adolescents with increasing age, 
PerctvaL M. Symonps. Ped. Sem. & J. 
Genetic Psychol. 50 (March 1937) pp. 83-89. 
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A survey of the problems and interests of 
adolescents and adults was made with high 
school, college, and graduate students as sub- 
jects. The data show that: (1) in general, 
adolescent boys and girls differ more in their 
interests than in their problems; (2) there are 
more differences between college men and 
women than between either high school boys 
and girls or adult mep and women; (3) men 
and women are most unlike during the period 
of later adolescence. These differences agree 
with conventionally accepted descriptions of 
male and female characters. Men are more 
interested in physical health, safety, money, 
and sex. Women are more interested in per- 
sonal attractiveness, a personal philosophy, 
planning the daily schedule, problems of men- 
tal health, manners, personal qualities, and 
home and family relationships. 


A study of the relationship between discipline 
and personality traits—little children, Mary 
ELten Ayer and Ropert G. BERNREUTER. 
Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic Psychol. 50 (March 
1937) pp. 165-170. 

This study of 40 preschool children is an 
effort to find out whether or not there is any 
relationship between the kind of discipline 
used in the home and the personality char- 
acteristics of the children. Personality rating 
scales were used, and the kind and amount of 
discipline used was determined by interviews 
with one or both parents. The children from 
the higher socio-economic levels received a 
higher rating in sociability with other children 
and in tendency to face reality than did those 
from the lower. Physical punishment, temper, 
and penance were reported more frequently 
for the latter group. The authors conclude 
that attractiveness of personality, tendency 
to face reality, and independence of adults or 
of attention are fostered when children are 
allowed to profit by the natural results of 
their acts. 

E. P. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Old age security in the social security act, 
Epwin E. Witte. J. Polit. Econ. 45, No. 1 
(Feb. 1937) pp. 1-44. 

This article summarizes the old-age provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act and answers 
criticisms which the author thinks arise from 
lack of understanding of the act. Explanation 
is made of Title I, which provides for old-age 
assistance, not on the basis of benefits earned 
or of insurance but on the basis of need; as- 
sistance is given to the states in the form of a 
50 per cent contribution by the federal govern- 
ment up to $15 a month. States administer 
old-age assistance independently, the only 
limitation being that they meet certain stand- 
ards set for obtaining federal aid. Payments 
under Title II, which provides for federal old- 
age benefits, are made to persons who are taxed 
a percentage of their wages or salaries under 
Title VIII. However, there is no necessary 
connection between these two parts of the act. 
Employers of these persons are taxed an equal 
amount under the provisions of Title VIII. 
Federal old-age benefits are administered en- 
tirely by the federal government, which like- 
wise collects the tax levied under Title VIII. 
The author also compares the reserve plan for 
payment of benefits with the so-called “pay- 
as-you-go” plan. 


Cost of living. Mthly. Labor Rev. 44, No. 4 

(April 1937) pp. 1060-1069. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study of the 
money expenditures of wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers includes data from 
1,575 Negro families in 16 cities. These 
showed that the range in economic status 
among Negro families was much lower than 
among the families of white workers. The 
higher economic level is characterized by a 
lower percentage of total current expenditure 
going for food. The percentage expenditure 
for house furnishings and equipment, trans- 
portation, and recreation increased from the 
lower to the higher economic level. The per- 
centage for personal care remained very stable. 
Among Richmond families the percentage al- 


located to the purchase of clothing showed 
little change from the lower to higher economic 
level, but among those in Birmingham and 
New Orleans it declined with increase in the 
total expenditure. 


Membership and business of farmers’ coop- 
erative purchasing associations, 1935-36. 
Mthly. Labor Rev. 44, No. 6 (June 1937) pp. 
1436-1438. 

This report is a brief digest of Miscellaneous 
Report No. 12, “Statistics of Farmers’ Market- 
ing and Purchasing Associations, 1935-36 
Marketing Season,” issued by the U. S. Farm 
Credit Administration. It covers the year’s 
activities by 10,500 farmers’ co-operative 
marketing and purchasing associations, with 
an estimated total membership of 3,660,000, 
and shows that business estimated at 
$1,840,000,000 was transacted. Associations 
engaged primarily in marketing numbered 
about 8,400, with annual business amounting 
to $1,586,000,000. Associations engaged pri- 
marily in purchasing accounted for the re- 
maining 2,100. 


Money disbursements of wage earners and 
clerical workers in five Pennsylvania cities. 
Mthly. Labor Rev. 44, No. 6 (June 1937) pp. 
1493-1508. 

This report in a series summarizing the re- 
sults of surveys conducted in 1934-35 by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics on money 
disbursements of wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers covers the findings 
among 1,739 white and 198 colored families in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Johns- 
town, and Lancaster. Tables are given which 
show the percentage distribution of annual 
expenditures among the main categories of 
consumption, according to family expense per 
consumption unit. 

The findings for these cities correspond, in 
general, with those of earlier reports. At the 
higher economic levels the relative pressure of 
other wants is evidenced by the lower per- 
centage spent for food. The percentage of 
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expenditure allotted to housing and to cloth- 
ing remains approximately the same among 
white families at different levels. The same 
is true of fuel, light, and refrigeration, of per- 
sonal care, and of education. Automobile 
expenditures increase sharply in the higher 
levels, as do expenditures for furnishings and 
equipment for the home. 


What shallI buy ontime? E. M. Frysury and 
GertTRUDE Levy. Nation’s Bus. 25, No. 5 
(May 1937) pp. 21-23, 184-185. 
Indications that the time payment plan is on 

the increase in this country have caused busi- 
ness leaders much concern, since the out- 
standing installment debt might be a serious 
problem if there should be another economic 
slump. In time buying, the consumer must 
consider both the amount of the purchase and 
the rate of depreciation. To ensure protection 
against hidden mark-up in the finance charge 
only articles of widely publicized price and 
quality should be bought on time. 


The government and the consumer, CLARENCE 
E. Ayres. Plan Age 3, No. 2 (Feb. 1937) 
pp. 25-31. 

Representatives of “the producers” and 
“labor” are, as now constituted, the repre- 
sentatives of special interests, while the so- 
called “‘consumer interest’? is identical with 
public interest. The producer point of view 
is not necessarily in conflict with the con- 
sumer point of view; but the point of view of 
certain producers, who are really “specific 
predatory interests,” is opposed to that of all 
other producers, labor, and consumers. Spe- 
cial interests have no right to representation, 
since they do not represent producers as a 
whole. The public is concerned with impar- 
tial, authoritative examination of consumer 
goods—measuring, grading, testing, stand- 
ardizing, and standard labeling. The sta- 
tistical observation of the price of products 
should be complementary to the scrutiny of 
the quality of the products. Fact-finding 
should be closely attached to regulation and 
enforcement. The author thinks that there 
should be a clarification of the power of the 
federal government to regulate industry in the 
public interest. 


[October 


The family in Soviet Russia, N. V. KriLENKo. 
Polit. Quart. 8, No. 1 (April-June 1937) pp. 
204-226. 

The ideals for marriage held by leaders of 
Soviet Russia are in process of translation 
into law. The first plan tried was complete 
freedom from restraint, in order to get away 
from the bourgeois type of marriage which, 
in the opinion of Socialists, developed from 
property rights and the necessity of preserving 
the fiction of monogamy in order to secure 
a clear line of inheritance. Socialists say that 
it was the propertyless proletarians who de- 
veloped the institution of marriage on the 
basis of mutual love because they had no prop- 
erty rights to preserve under a capitalist 
system. Socialists desire to protect and to 
develop this type of marriage in three ways: 
by making the wife economically independent, 
as has been done on the collective farms; by 
removing women from the drudgery of petty 
household tasks through the establishment of 
day nurseries and kindergartens and by giving 
them the dignity of equal pay for household 
or outside work; and by liberalizing divorce 
laws. Socialists do not approve of promiscuity 
or of light love affairs. They believe that 
such actions are a sign of bourgeois decadence 
and that self-discipline coupled with women’s 
equality with men will militate against dis- 
orderly sexual life. The law of June 28, 1936, 
prohibited abortion and increased financial 
assistance given to women in childbirth. The 
government hopes to eliminate survivals of 
the old immoral practices by raising the 
general cultural level and enhancing public 
respect for the new social code. 


Breadwinner or breadmaker? Dorotuy VAN 
Doren. Scribner's 101, No. 5 (May 1937) 
pp. 33-34. 

Dorothy Van Doren answers Mrs. Ralph 
Borsodi’s argument that women could save 
enough by remaining in their homes to manage 
them, to compensate the family for the loss of 
wages involved. The author believes that the 
production of goods at home requires expensive 
household equipment which the family cannot 
afford. She claims that it is economic neces- 
sity and not the desire for work which causes 
wives to work even for meager wages. She 
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points out that girls are trained to the type- 
writer rather than to household tasks because 
the economic advantage is in that direction. 
The author thinks that the wife in a family of 
meager income must accept the drudgery of 
housework or work with the machine outside 
the home. 


Village changes in the Pacific Northwest, R. R. 
Martin. Soc. Forces 15, No. 4 (May 1937) 
pp. 536-542. 

This report summarizes population changes 
as revealed in the decennial census reports, 
chiefly since 1900, for the region between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Cascade Mountains 
and between the Canadian border and the 
Blue Mountains of Oregon. This region is 
predominantly rural and semi-rural, with some 
340 incorporated and unincorporated settle- 
ments of which only 19 had populations ex- 
ceeding 2,500 in 1930. Population changes 
in the 159 incorporated settlements only are 
discussed. Census reports reveal little con- 
tinuity in either growth or decline of these 
villages between 1910 and 1930. On the 
whole, there was some net growth between 
1910 and 1920, and some net decline between 
1920 and 1930. Improvements in roads and 
transportation facilities introduced inter-village 
competition leading to growth of some villages 
and decline of others. Irrigation farming 
seems to have stimulated growth of villages 
serving irrigated regions at the expense of 
villages with dry-farming hinterlands. The 
economic base of the community, rather than 
its size, is the dominant factor. 


Social needs of Indian children, Hazer A. 
Henpricks. Soc. Service Rev. 11, No. 1 
(March 1937) pp. 52-65. 

As a preliminary step to the discussion of 
the needs of Indian women and children, with 
special reference to health and child welfare 
programs to be developed under the Social 
Security Act, the Children’s Bureau undertook 
a brief survey of existing programs of social 
service among the Indians in 7 states where 
the Indian population is large and where social 
workers are employed by the Indian Service. 
Because of the many needs and problems of 
isolated Indian groups in poor economic con- 


dition and the gradual weakening of tribal 
control and low standards of living, the serv- 
ices given by the social workers are so many 
and so varied that specialized services for 
children have been gradually curtailed in most 
of the states. Serious consideration should 
be given to problems of health and the organ- 
ization of facilities for the constructive use of 
leisure time. It is desirable to initiate lines 
of education whereby the Indian may be 
enabled to accept and adopt those standards 
of white Americans which are the most whole- 
some and fundamentally sound and at the 
same time to retain his respect for racial 
heritage and tribal culture. 


Employment conditions in department stores 
in 1932-33: a study in selected cities of five 
states, Mary Loretta Sutiivan. U. S. 
Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 125 
(1936) 24 pp. 

This report on the hours and earnings of 
salespersons in department stores summarizes 
the facts secured by the Women’s Bureau in 
surveys carried on in 17 selected cities in New 
Jersey, Arkansas, Colorado, California, and 
Washington to secure authentic data regarding 
the conditions under which the women worked, 
their wages and hours, together with the basis 
of layoffs and the practices of spreading em- 
ployment among women. 

Forty-six department and general merchan- 
dise stores were covered which employed regu- 
larly 6,923 women. Of this number, 39.5 per 
cent had under 8 daily working hours sched- 
uled; 44.5 per cent, 8 hours; and 16.0 per cent, 
more than 8 hours. The scheduled weekly 
hours varied from 46 or less (for 11.3 per cent 
of the women) to 51 to 54 hours (for 8.6 per 
cent of the women). The medians of the 
women’s weekly earnings showed smaller 
amounts on the current pay roll than on a pay 
roll of about two years before. New Jersey 
had the largest proportion (43.4 per cent) and 
Los Angeles the smallest proportion (9.2 per 
cent) of workers under 25 years of age. Sev- 
enty per cent of the women in department 
stores in New Jersey were single; in the other 
localities the proportions varied from 30 to 40 
per cent. 

J. H. ann M. P. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


HOUSING 


An investment approach to housing, CHARLES 
F. Lewis. Ann. Am. Acad. Polit. & Soc. 
Science 190 (March 1937) pp. 17-23. 

Most of our houses are built as a specula- 
tion, not as an investment. Quick turnover 
and quick profits are the aims of builders who 
exploit a deep-rooted tradition of home owner- 
ship. Instability and fluidity of employment, 
intensified during the depression, have made it 
clear that to many home ownership is not a 
refuge but a millstone in the day of adversity. 
However, home rental has not been attractive. 
Landlordism based on constructive investment 
motives and property management of a pro- 
fessional stature have been lacking. The 
housing problem has developed over genera- 
tions, and to solve it requires time and patience. 
Government-subsidized and operated housing 
is not the way out, since the cost would be 
staggering. Limited dividend companies have 
been successful in the field of housing when 
the property has been operated on a long-term 
rental basis. Examples of such enterprises 
are the City and Suburban Homes Company 
in New York and Chatham Village in Pitts- 


burgh. 


The industrial organization of housing: Its 
methods and costs, A. C. SHirE. Ann. Am. 
Acad. Polit. & Soc. Science 190 (March 
1937) pp. 37-49. 

The causes of badly built, poorly planned, 
and costly houses are numerous. Construc- 
tion methods are antiquated and complex. 
Owners make decisions without sufficient 
knowledge and experience. Money lenders 
take little interest in the quality of construc- 
tion. Building codes are often obsolete and 
rigid. Although houses built by architects 
usually are artistically superior to those built 
without their aid, architects often increase the 
cost because of inadequate engineering train- 
ing. The inefficient practices of contractors 
lead to waste estimated at 53 per cent of the 
cost of construction. The practice of subcon- 
tracting is particularly costly in that it weakens 
control and adds to overhead and profits. 


Labor is responsible for much waste, perhaps 
20 per cent. Wages are very high, largely 
because of the uncertainty of employment. 
Inefficient practices are fostered by trade 
unions with a view to protecting the income of 
members. Small-scale production and specu- 
lative building are common evils. A careful 
analysis of the situation seems to point to a 
large-scale program of constructing dwellings 
for rent in planned communities as a solution. 


The cost of bad housing, Eo1ra Etmer Woop. 
Ann. Am. Acad. Polit. & Soc. Science 190 
(March 1937) pp. 145-150. 

Social costs of bad housing may be summed 
up in terms of sickness, injuries, and deaths, 
delinquency and crime, decrease in industrial 
efficiency, lowering of the quality of citizenship, 
increase of family disintegration, and social 
unrest. Recent studies show the economic 
cost of slum areas to the community. In 
Boston the average annual per capita excess 
cost for slum areas appears to be $37.43. 
Slum clearance and rehousing could in large 
measure be paid out of savings to the com- 
munity resulting from reduced death, sickness, 
and delinquency rates. 


Integrating private and public enterprise in 
housing, CoLemaN Woopsury. Ann. Am. 
Acad. Polit. & Soc. Science 190 (March 1937) 
pp. 162-175. 

The author points out that now and in the 
near future there is real demand for private 
and a real need for public housing enterprise. 
Since need does not necessarily create a prac- 
ticable working arrangement between private 
and public housing agencies, the author ex- 
amines the experience with both types in 
America and in Great Britain. Claims that 
public enterprise tends to exclude private 
enterprise appear to be ill-founded, since both 
have flourished side by side. A guiding prin- 
ciple for public policy is suggested: “Public 
enterprise should be limited to development 
to house those families whose normal incomes 
do not enable them to afford the soundly 
constructed product of private enterprise, 
meeting modern minimum standards, pro- 
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duced in substantial volume at prevailing 
wages, in the localities in question.” The 
field should be divided on this basis, by a 
conference of responsible leaders, to suit both 
public and private housing agencies. 


Financing nation-wide housing with social 
security reserves, STANLEY M. ISAACS. 
Better Times 18, No. 27 (April 5, 1937) 
pp. 4-5, 29. 

Adequate housing for low-income groups 
would call for tremendous sums which could 
not be furnished by the federal government 
out of ordinary revenues. The author pro- 
poses that the entire surplus reserve set up 
by the Social Security Act be invested not 
in ordinary U. S. bonds but in bonds of federal, 
state, and municipal housing authorities. In 
this way, the funds would be used to meet the 
very urgent need of the very wage earners 
whose tax payments are providing this sur- 
plus reserve, at the same time assuring the 3 
per cent return on the investment which is 
needed to maintain social security payments 
on an even keel. 


The Schenectady plan. Fed. Home Loan 
Bank Rev. 3, No. 6 (March 1937) pp. 183- 
184, 197. 

The Schenectady Housing Authority has 
worked out a comprehensive plan for the devel- 
opment of the city, designed not only to guide 
future expansion but to cure existing evils. 
The necessity for co-ordinating the long-time 
city plan with long-time regional, state, and 
federal plans has been taken into consideration. 
The elements of the program are: (1) clearance 
and rehabilitation of slums; (2) low-rent 
housing; (3) rehabilitation of blighted areas; 
(4) creation of a belt of municipally owned 
land on the periphery of the city; (5) provision 
for a continuous record, both social and eco- 
nomic, of the city. Uses made of redeemed 
slum areas include automobile parking grounds, 
a consolidated bus terminal, a secondary pub- 
lic market, and co-ordination of railroad freight 
terminals. 


Home ownership and income. Fed. Home 
Loan Bank Rev. 3, No. 8 (May 1937) pp. 
252-254. 

A survey made in Chicago in 1935-36 as 
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part of the “Study of Consumer Purchases,” 
a federal project, shows that the inclination 
to own their homes is stronger among wage 
earners than among persons of the same eco- 
nomic level in clerical, business, and profes- 
sional occupations. High rents add to the 
desire of urban wage-earning families to buy 
low-cost homes that would be a sound invest- 
ment. In Chicago, the median family income 
is $1,683, of which 23.1 per cent goes for rent, 
while in Gastonia, North Carolina, cor- 
responding figures are $1,100 and 10 per cent. 
Women’s housing council. Housecraft 10, 

No. 5 (May 1937) p. 106. 

A Women’s Advisory Housing Council has 
been formed as a women’s section of the Hous- 
ing Centre in London. The Council will voice 
the needs of homemakers in regard to the 
planning, building, and equipment of their 
homes; it will work for the inclusion in all 
housing schemes of adequate space for day 
nurseries, nursery schools, playgrounds, and 
other facilities for health and recreation; it 
will attempt to secure the support of public 
opinion in the essentials of good housing and 
the appointment of women on local housing 
committees. 


House and settlement building in Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, F. C. Bo.LpsEn. 
Housing & Bldg. No. 2 (1936) pp. 2-17. 

In Scandinavia the World War caused a 
housing shortage, rent restriction laws, sub- 
sidies from public funds, and, more recently, 
public building loans. The percentage of 
dwellings constructed under social and public 
control is as follows: Copenhagen, about 20 
per cent; Oslo, about 17 per cent; Stockholm, 
about 20 percent. In later years the majority 
of dwellings have been built by private enter- 
prise without public support. Of the three 
capitals, Stockholm has the highest rent and 
Copenhagen the lowest. The cost of land is 
also far higher in Stockholm than in the other 
two cities. The prevalent building style is 
functionalistic. Flat roofs are common, al- 
though it is not yet definitely established that 
such roofs are economical and serviceable in 
the Scandinavian countries. Large-scale build- 
ing operations are common in Stockholm also 
with respect to one-family houses. 
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Modern housing a century old, Evcene H. 
KiaBer. Insured Mortgage Portfolio 1, 
No. 11 (May 1937) pp. 9-10. 

It is frequently asserted that houses dis- 
carded by well-to-do people are usable for low- 
income groups. However, most of the dwelling 
structures of Victorian, Edwardian, and Geor- 
gian vintage are not suitable for this purpose. 
An exception is a large-scale housing project 
in Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, financed 
through a mortgage insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. A group of dwell- 
ings, built from 80 to 100 years ago for mill 
workers, is being remodeled tv accommodate 
216 families in small housekeeping units which 
will rent for an average of $5.90 per room per 
month. Nothing except a moderate amount 
of plumbing, electric work, carpentry, and 
painting was needed to bring the buildings up 
to good modern standards, since they were 
well constructed and the land is not over- 
crowded. 


Seven-year report of the Michigan Boulevard 
Garden Apartments Building Corporation, 
Chicago. (May 1937) 15 pp. 

The Michigan Garden Apartments, con- 
taining 421 apartments, all with modern ap- 
pointments and conveniences, were built in 
1929 at a cost of almost three million dollars 
furnished by the late Julius Rosenwald on a 
basis considered extremely reasonable. The 
affairs of the corporation have been conducted 
according to sound business policies. Rentals 
have been based on competitive prices for 
comparable accommodations. Nevertheless, 
the earnings per share have steadily declined 
until there has been an operating loss for the 
last two years. Rental income has decreased 
while taxes and repairs have advanced. The 
average net income per share of common stock 
for the seven-year period amounted to 1.13 
per cent. The president of the corporation 
concludes that present building and operating 
costs do not warrant commercial investments 
in large-scale housing projects for moderate- 
income groups; that a laissez-faire policy with 
respect to low-rent housing is unsound; and 
that in so far as our economy can afford it ex- 
tensive governmental expenditures are nec- 
essary for the solution of the problem. 
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British and American housing, R. L. Reuss. 
Soc. Service Rev. 11, No. 2 (June 1937) pp. 
195-215. 

This article describes the British postwar 
housing program, with a brief historical sum- 
mary of earlier steps toward meeting the prob- 
lem of adequate and decent housing for low- 
income families. Postwar housing legislation 
in Great Britain, which began in 1919, is sum- 
marized in the Consolidated Act of 1936. 
Between 1919 and 1931, emphasis was chiefly 
on building additional houses to meet the short- 
age. From 1931 to date, emphasis has been 
on the clearance of slum areas and the re- 
housing of displaced families. Housing has 
been provided for approximately one and a 
half million families by local public housing 
authorities and by limited dividend corpora- 
tions assisted by subsidies from the national 
government and, in some cases, from local 
communities. Subsidies were deemed nec- 


essary because private enterprise had failed 


in the task of providing housing of acceptable 
standards for low-income families. These 
subsidies have reduced rents by about 20 per 
cent. Rentals have averaged from $2.50 to 
$3.50 per room in the Greater London area, 
from $2 to $3 in other large towns, and from 
$1 to $2 in villages. Average costs per unit 
have now been reduced to $1,500 for a normal- 
size house (from 4 to 5 rooms); somewhat 
more is spent in central urban areas where the 
premium on space makes apartment dwellings 
necessary. The subsidy has paid dividends 
in the form of a striking decline in mortality 
and morbidity rates among groups benefited. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


Engineering problems in air conditioning, 
SAMUEL R. Lewis. Agr. Eng. 18, No. 5 
(May 1937) pp. 204, 206. 

Complete air cooling includes removal of 
humidity so that evaporation of moisture 
from the body may be facilitated. The most 
common method is to reduce the temperature 
of the air to below the dew point and remove 
the condensed water. On the farm, refrigera- 
tion may be obtained by pumping cold well 
water through a device which resembles an 
automobile radiator and which is placed either 
in the room itself (preferably overhead) or in 
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a duct leading to the room. A fan which 
drives air through the convector is a help. 


Deflates termite fad. Carpenter 57, No. 6 

(June 1937) p. 13. 

It is well understood by building experts 
that termites are a less common cause of the 
deterioration of building materials than rust, 
physical deterioration, chemical dissolution, 
decay, and obsolescence. According to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, toxic 
preservatives are effective in protecting foun- 
dation construction. Some woods are natu- 
rally resistant. Others may be protected 
against dry termites by a good paint film. 
Poison dusts are effective against dry termites, 
but the use of toxic insecticides introduces a 
severe fire hazard if the flash is below 100°F. 


The cost of servicing appliances, R. E. FisHer. 
Elec. World 107, No. 23 (June 5, 1937) pp. 
66-67. 

With the approaching saturation of the 
market for electrical appliances, there is de- 
veloping a major problem of servicing, and a 
rather heavy burden is being placed on the 
electrical utilities, especially as regards electric 
ranges. ‘The manufacturer should be responsi- 
ble for servicing, since he no doubt includes 
in the price of the appliance a sum sufficient 
to cover repairs during the guarantee period. 
Apparently, however, owners of electrical 
appliances frequently demand help from the 
power company in emergencies. 


Educate the public to better light, Morris 
FisHBetn. Elec. World 107, No. 23 (June 
5, 1937) p. 75. 

The eyes of the aged need more light because 
the pupil is smaller, the power of the eye to 
develop images is less, and the materials 
through which light passes to the retina are 
less transparent. Usually 100-foot candles 
will provide adequate reading light for old 
persons. 


Explosions in heating plants may be reduced 
by proper firing. Heating & Ventilating 34, 
No. 6 (June 1937) p. 34. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
careful regulation of the air supply will pre- 
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vent explosions in heating furnaces. Ex- 
plosions occur because gases from fresh fuel 
mix with air and accumulate in the smoke 
stacks until the flame from the burning fuel 
underneath ignites them. Mixtures contain- 
ing very little or very much air do not explode. 
The first precaution against explosion when 
firing is to leave always a part of the live fuel 
exposed. The second precaution is to ensure 
ample supply of air above the fuel bed. 


Cooperative refrigerators are profitable for 
small communities, GEorRGE W. KABLE. 
Rural Electrification News 2, No. 8 (April 
1937) pp. 5-7. 

By storing a veal carcass in the Farragut 
community refrigerator, using part of the meat 
himself, and selling the rest to neighbors, a 
farmer calculated that the net receipts for 
the calf were $9.85, while at local stockyard 
prices he would have received only $4 for the 
animal. The community cooler at Farragut 
was the first to be installed in the Tennessee 
Valley. It is large enough to hold 8 or 10 
hogs, sheep, or calves, and the refrigerating 
unit is operated by a } horsepower motor. 
The organization is a co-operative with 11 
members whose monthly membership fees are 
used for operating expenses. Nonmembers 
may use vacant space by paying operating 
charges. Seven similar organizations have 
now been started. The manager is usually a 
storekeeper, a teacher of vocational agriculture, 
or the farmer on whose land the equipment is 
located. 


Architects favor mineral wool as insulation 
against heat and cold. Stone 58, No. 6 
(June 1937) p. 226. 

In a recent survey by the Architectural 
Record, all architects replying were in favor 
of mineral wool for insulating houses against 
heat and cold. Because of its bulk, mineral 
wool cannot economically be carried far by 
rail. Decentralized production will be neces- 
sary to bring down the price. A large pro- 
duction is to be expected until it has been 
generally installed. The fact that it never 
needs to be replaced is a disadvantage from the 
producer’s standpoint. 

M. C. H. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Cellulose solvents and their use in finishing, 
P. E. Hattincer. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 26, 
No. 5 (March 8, 1937) pp. 120-121. 

When vegetable fibers are subjected without 
tension to swelling agents, including cupram- 
monium hydroxide, wool-like effects are ob- 
tained. If mercerization is combined with 
this solvent treatment a smooth, shiny fabric 
results which does not lose its appearance 
when subsequently bleached, washed, or boiled. 
A permanently stiff, multi-ply material from 
which shirt collars, cuffs, and tablecloths can 
be made is produced by immersing several 
layers of fabrics in a cuprammonium solution 
of cellulose. Impregnation with the cellulose 
binds the fabrics together.—R. E. E. 


Processing of knitted wool underwear fabric, 
RIcHARD FEIBELMANN. Am. Dyestuff Rep- 
tr. 26, No. 6 (March 22, 1937) pp. 171-172. 
Very little unshrinkable wool is manufac- 

tured in the United States. The author be- 

lieves that this is due to the lack of knowledge 
by both consumer and merchant regarding the 
possibility of making wool unshrinkable. The 
manufacturer has very little interest in the 
production of unshrinkable wool because he 
knows that this difficult process requires 

much experience for the production of a 

uniformly processed and but slightly attacked 

fabric.—R. E. E. 


Non-slip finish on rayon fabrics, H. C. Bor- 
GHETTY. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 26, No. 10 
(May 17, 1937) pp. 268-269. 

Fabrics woven of synthetic filament threads 
tend to fray or slip badly when pressure is ex- 
erted in the direction of either warp or filling. 
This defect, which is especially objectionable 
in materials to be used as linings for over- 
coats and suits, may be overcome by a special 
treatment with a synthetic resin. The chief 
differences between the nonslip finish and the 
anti-crease are that for the former resin weigh- 
ing from about one-fourth of one per cent to 
one per cent as much as the fabric is deposited 
around the threads and that in the latter from 


10 to 15 per cent of resin is deposited inside 
the fibers.—R. E. E. 


Glass fibers, Games SLAYTER. Bull. Am. Soc. 
Testing Materials, No. 85 (March 27, 1937) 
pp. 12-14. 

Although at present glass fibers are used 
principally as insulating materials, textile 
fabrics are being made from both continuous 
filament and staple-length glass. Just as in 
other textile operations, a sizing is used until 
fabrication is complete and then is removed. 
The resultant material is incombustible, im- 
pervious to attack by chemicals and micro- 
organisms, and incapable of absorbing moisture. 
Glass yarns compare very favorably in strength 
with cotton and wool yarns of similar size. 
The use of noninflammable glass textiles for 
theater drapes, hotel tapestries, and awnings 
is foreseen.—R. E. E. 


The advance of rayon weaving, ALBERT 
PatMER. Can. Textile J. 44, No. 13 (June 
25, 1937) pp. 31-37. 

This paper on the development and mecha- 
nism of modern rayon looms was presented at 
the National Rayon Technical Conference in 
Washington, D. C. It is a detailed discussion 
of the loom, its construction and operation. 
(This article is considered by the Canadian 
Textile Journal to be one of the most valuable 
contributions on the mechanics of rayon weav- 
ing.)—J. H. K. 


Some notes on microbiology with special ref- 
erence to the fur industry, F. O’FLAneRty. 
J. Tech. Assocn. Fur Ind. 8, No. 1 (March 
1937) pp. 2-10. 

This is a summary of present knowledge of 
microbiology from the standpoint of the fur 
technician. The organisms (bacteria, yeasts, 
and molds), which cause serious damage to 
furs and pelts, are always present and may be 
identified by the usual bacteriological methods. 
Microbiological damage in uncured pelts is 
prevented by removing blood, filth, and ex- 
traneous matter; by the use of salt as an in- 
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hibiting agent; and by keeping the moisture 
content below 10 per cent. Since casein, gel- 
atin, and blood are used in finishing leather 
and fur, disinfectants must be employed to 
prevent spoilage.—J. H. K. 


Commercial testing of furs, H. LuBRaANo. 
J. Tech. Assocn. Fur Ind. 8, No. 1 (March 
1937) pp. 17-18. 

A series of tests is proposed for the purpose 
of establishing approximate standards for 
the relative fastness of dyed furs. The 
series includes tests for resistance to the action 
of light, water, fixed alkalies, dilute sulfuric 
acid, sulfurous acid, benzine, and soiling by 
street dirt; fastness to perspiration and rubbing; 
and a soap test. Formulas for the solutions 
used are given.—J. H. K. 


A portable ultra-violet fluorescence lamp for 
the examination of textile and other mate- 
rials, D. A. Derrett-SmitrH. J. Textile 
Inst. 28, No. 5 (May 1937) pp. T145-T160. 
This paper describes a small portable ultra- 

violet fluorescence outfit which has been de- 

signed for examining textile materials. One 
of the more important applications of the lamp 
is in the examination of oils, fats, and waxes 
on fabrics. Although the results do not nec- 
essarily identify the oil, they do furnish in- 
formation concerning it. The lamp is also 
very useful in the examination of dyed mate- 
rials. A large number of dyestuffs will show 
fluorescence colors in varying degrees, so that 
by means of the lamp it is possible to deter- 
mine the dyestuff used, to show differences 
in the depth of dyeing, or to point out faded 
portions of a dyed cloth. Bleached cotton 
and linen that have been scorched will show a 
pronounced bluish fluorescence under the 
lamp. Some mildew stains on fabrics show 
fluorescent effects in ultraviolet light, and ex- 
amination under the lamp may sometimes be 
useful in determining the distribution of the 
mildew.—M. S. F. 


The measurement of wearing qualities, Orro 
Mecueets and M. Grapsacu. Melliand 
Textilber. (English edition) 17, No. 3 (July 
1936) pp. 134-137. 

In the opinion of the authors, measurements 
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of strength and elongation of fabrics do not 
permit any conclusions as to the wearing 
qualities of clothing made from them. How- 
ever, measurements made with the modified 
Schopper abrasion tester make reliable con- 
clusions possible, since the actual wearing 
conditions of regular impact, abrasion, and 
recovery are simulated. Tabulated results 
of tests on various fabrics show a high degree 
of correlation between actual wear and the 
wear number obtained with the abrasion 
tester but poor correlation between strength 
and wear number. Similar results are ob- 
tained with yarns and individual fibers tested 
on a special apparatus designed by the authors. 
—G. W. 


Reactions of wool with strong solutions of 
sulfuric acid, Mitton Harris, RALPH 
MeaseE, and Henry Ruruerrorp. Nail. 
Bur. Standards J. Research 18, No. 3 (March 
1937) pp. 343-350. 

Data are presented on the effect on wool of 
treatment with solutions of sulfuric acid of 
different concentrations. Increases in weight 
and changes in acid- and base-combining prop- 
erties and in dye absorption support the sug- 
gestion that sulfuric acid in strong solutions 
reacts with wool in a manner different from 
that in weak solutions.—J. H. K. 


Effect of sizing, weaving, and abrasion on the 
physical properties of cotton yarn, W. T. 
SCHREIBER, M. N. V. Ger, and O. C. 
Moore. Nail. Bur. Standards J. Research 
18, No. 5 (May 1937) pp. 559-563. 

In order to study the effect of sizing on the 
physical properties of cotton yarns, unsized 
yarns and yarns sized with varying amounts 
of white potato starch were measured for 
breaking strength, elongation at rupture, 
elongation under a load of 35 gm., and per- 
manent set after this load was removed. The 
results show that the sized yarns were stronger 
than the unsized. They had lower elongation 
at rupture and at a load of 35 gm. and a lower 
permanent set after removal of the load. The 
effect of weaving on these properties was also 
investigated. A machine was constructed 
which gave to the yarns an abrading and 
pulling action similar to that of aloom. Weav- 


ing or abrading in this machine caused a slight 
decrease in strength of both sized and unsized 
yarns, but it had little effect on elongation or 
permanent set. The abrading action caused 
a slight increase in length of unsized but not 
of sized yarn.—M. S. F. 


State of the sulfur in oxidized wool, M. Harris 
and A. L. Smirn. Natl. Bur. Standards J. 
Research 18, No. 5 (May 1937) pp. 623-628. 
During oxidation of wool, the sulfur present 

appears to be changed to higher states of 

oxidation. Since the compounds thus ob- 
tained become unstable and revert to the 
original form under conditions necessary in 
some stages of wool analysis, values obtained 
for unaltered sulfur may be higher than the 
actual content of the wool analyzed. The 
proportion of the total sulfur which has been 
oxidized is significant in estimating degrada- 
tion or incipient damage in wool.—J. H. K. 


Test methods for women’s washable cotton 
and rayon gloves, RicHarp S. CLEVELAND. 
Rayon Textile Mthly. 18, No. 2 (Feb. 1937) 
pp. 60-62; No. 3 (March 1937) pp. 69-70, 71. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

requested the National Bureau of Standards to 

develop test methods for women’s washable 
gloves to be used in the establishment of min- 
imum standards of quality. Methods of 
determining shrinkage due to laundering, 
strength of seams, and resistance to abrasion 
were established. Results of tests on 8 pairs 
of gloves, each laundered three times, suggest 
that shrinkage is not an important factor in 
the wearability of gloves. Data obtained 
for seam strength and resistance to abrasion 
show the possibility of setting up minimum 
values for these properties, but many more 
gloves must be tested before such values can 
be determined.—G. W. 


The manufacture of felts, Ropert A. C. 
Scott. Rayon Textile Mthly. 18, No. 5 
(May 1937) pp. 55-56, 59. 

Historically, felts are, in all probability, the 
earliest form of material obtained from wool 
or hair fibers. The first mechanical process 
for the manufacture of felt was invented by 
J. R. Williams, an American, in 1820, and its 
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main principle of carding the fibers in sheet 
formation still remains. A true felt is made 
by taking advantage of the natural tendency 
of fibers of wool and certain kinds of hair to 
interlock when subjected to moisture, friction, 
and heat. There are woven felts on the mar- 
ket today, but they do not have the warmth- 
yielding properties of true unwoven felts. An 
interesting discussion of the actual manufacture 
of felts is given.—G. W. 


Sizings. Starchroom Laundry J. 44, No. 6 

(June 15, 1937) pp. 86, 90-91. 

This article is a reprint of the National 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners’ service 
bulletin on sizing which has been distributed 
to members of the organization. Formulas 
for preparing sizings from gelatin, gums, and 
flaxseed are included, along with a rating of 
each with respect to the stiffness, luster, and 
“hand” production.—B. M. V. 


Fiber made from meat. Textile Colorist 59, 

No. 700 (April 1937) p. 245. 

A fiber, “carnofil,” has been made from 
horse or beef muscle. It resists microorgan- 
isms, boiling water, and long exposure to water 
and air, but is digested by pepsin. “Marena”’ 
is a fiber made from hides and leather waste. 
—M. M. P. K. 


Germany goes synthetic, Paut Wooron. 
Textile World 87, No. 6 (May 1937) pp. 
74-75. 

The progress Germany has made in the 
development of artificial fibers and the mate- 
rials into which they are made was amply 
demonstrated at the Leipzig trade fair. The 
strength and elasticity of fabrics made from 
staple fibers have been improved. Public 
demonstrations at the fair illustrated the 
water-resistant qualities of the fibers and 
proved that they may be boiled without ap- 
parent damage. The development of a cork- 
screw kink in the fiber improved its insulating 
qualities as well as increased its resemblance 
to wool. The economic aspect of the develop- 
ment of satisfactory substitutes for cotton and 
wool is an important one since one-fourth of 
Germany’s imports of raw materials is for her 
textile industry. —D. A. T. 
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MISCELLANY 
“Vitamin Content of Foods.” ‘This is the and devotes its July issue to detailed informa- 


title of a 175-page technical bulletin by Esther 
Peterson Daniel and Hazel E. Munsell of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. It sum- 
marizes “the chemistry of vitamins, units of 
measurement, quantitative aspects in human 
nutrition, and occurrence in foods” and is 
likely to be considered standard of its kind. It 
is issued as U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 275 and may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., for 15 cents a copy. 


Textile References. A new technical bulle- 
tin from the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation is entitled “A Selected List of References 
on the Chemical Testing of Textile Materials.” 
It was prepared jointly by the committee on 
textile analysis of the textiles and clothing 
division of the American Home Economics 
Association and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Copies may be purchased for 40 cents each 
from the Association, 620 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Canadian Textile Industry. The 1937 edi- 
tion of the “Manual of the Textile Industry of 
Canada” is a volume of about 150 pages which 
reviews developments, including among its 
papers one on the effect of textile tariffs on 
consumers and one on recent research in raw 
materials. The manual may be obtained for 
$1 a copy from the Canadian Textile Journal 
Publishing Company, Ltd., 1434 St. Catherine 
Street, W., Montreal, Canada. 


National Association for Nursery Education. 
“Safeguarding the Early Years of Childhood” 
will be the general theme of the biennial in 
Nashville from October 20 to 23. According 
to the advance program, speakers will include 
Lawrence K. Frank, Ralph P. Bridgman, Dr. 
Grace Langdon, and W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


A Typical Good American Hotel. To illus- 
trate a well-conducted hotel of medium size in 
a town of medium size, Hotel Management 
selected Hotel McCurdy in Evansville, Indiana, 


tion about its plans, equipment, management, 
and services. Many illustrations and report 
forms are included. 


Who Buys What. “Consumer Use of Se- 
lected Goods and Services, by Income Classes” 
is a by-product of the Real Property Inventory 
conducted in 1934 as a C.W.A. project by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
It summarizes available information from 9 
medium-sized cities regarding family income 
and the ownership and use of certain goods by 
families of different income levels. Commodi- 
ties considered are building materials, heating 
apparatus, fuels, lighting, installed bathing 
facilities, mechanical refrigerators, automobiles. 
The report, which includes many tables, is 
published as U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Market Research Series No. 5-10, and sells 
at 25 cents a copy. 


Signet of Serviceability. The National As- 
sociation of Cleaners and Dyers awards per- 
mission to display a special mark on goods 
which have been thoroughly tested in its labo- 
ratories for dry-cleaning qualities. The first 
award for velvets was made last summer to 
products of William Openhym & Sons, and 
information regarding the handling of these 
goods has been distributed to Association 
members. 


Eggs. “Consumers Look at Eggs” are the 
words on the striking pictorial cover of the 
first of a proposed series of consumer study 
outlines prepared by the Consumers’ Counsel 
Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and the Consumers’ Project of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. Copies may be 
obtained on request to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


The Mistress of the Keys. ‘The symbol of 
housewifely power” is the title under which an 
illustrated article in the May issue of Die 
Deutsche Hausfrau describes household keys 
of olden times. 
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